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“The Week. 


THE Republican trouble over Quay grows 
more interesting as time goes on. The 
interest reached its highest point at the Re- 
publican Convention in Pennsylvania last 
week. That Quay on two occasions stole 
a very large amount of money from the 
State Treasury not only is true, but has 
not been denied by him or anybody on 
his behalf. There are witnesses to the fact 
of the highest respectability, whose si- 
lence during the past three months is almost 
as good testimony as their oral evidence in 
court woulda be. Nevertheless, the Conven 
tion has met and nominated Quay’s man for 
the Governorship—and he too has a little 
stock of imperfections on his head—and the 
Commitiee on Resolutions then preceeded 
to deal with Quay’s personal troubles. In 
the first draught of the platform which was 
given to the Associated Press as certain to 
be adopted, they said: 


‘* For the Chairman of our National Commit- 

tee, Mr. Quay, we feel a lasting sense of grati- 
tude for his matchless services in the last Pre- 
sidential campaign, and commend his bearing 
under the slanders which his successful leader- 
ship of our party bas purchased for him. 
As a citizen, a member of the General Assem- 
bly, as Secretary of the Commonwealth under 
two successive Administrations, as State 
Treasurer by the overwhelming suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens, and as Senator of the 
United States, he has won and retains our re- 
spect and confidence.” 
His ‘‘ bearing under the slanders” was sim- 
ply standing silent under a charge of per- 
sonal dishonesty supported by reputable 
and well-known witnesses. Fancy a great 
political party ‘‘commending’”’ a leader for 
his departure from the customs of honorable 
men in every civilized community. This 
was, indeed, subsequently considered a little 
too strong, so the Quay plank was shifted 
from the beginning to the end of the platform, 
and all reference to ‘‘ slanders” was omitted. 
But ‘‘confidence” was still expressed in a 
man who once while in charge of the Trea- 
sury, and once while having access to it in 
another office, abstracted from it over a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars on each occasion 
and used it in gambling. The facts have 
long been known among the leading busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia, and were produced 
in 1885 by the leading Republican journal of 
the State—the Press—as a reason why Quay 
could not be nominated for the State Trea 
surership. 








The most ridicu'ous feature of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican platform is the declara- 
tion which follows the endorsement of the 
McKinley Bill, that ‘‘ we denounce the criti- 
cism passed upon that bill in the English 
Parliament as an unwarranted interference 
by a foreign nation with the right of the 
American people to protect American in 





that the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations was compelled to present 
a joint resolution extending for thirty days, 
or until the bills now pending become laws, 
the provisions of the appropriation acts of 
1889-'90, in pro-rata amounts. Moreover, he 
was forced by an inquiry from a Democrat 
to admit that the situation in this respect was 
hardly any better than two years ago, de 
spite all the talk about how the new rules 
were to expedite matters. 





The vote in the House on the Free-Coinage 
Bill puts that body in a notable contrast to 
the Senate, and it shows clearly that the 
former and not the latter is now the 
conservative branch of Congress, and the one 
to be relied on to save the country from 
spasmodic outbreaks of passion and folly. 
The decline of the Senate is due in large part 
to the admission of new and sparsely settled 
Territories and mining-camps into the Union, 
which count for as much in the Senate as the 
most populous and best educated States 
There is no cure for this evil except in time, 
and inthe case of Nevada there never will be 
any cure. That is the typical mining-camp, 
containing a nomadic population more likely 
to diminish than to increase as time goes on. 
The only way to give her a population to fit 
her for valuable membership of the Union 
is to annex Utah to her. There is no consti 
tutional obstacle to that. The effect of such 
a proceeding would be to shift her centre of 
gravity to Salt Lake City. Of course, this 
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new classificatio erein suggested, whic! 
is hoped will result in a uniform and honest 
classification ef wool The increase of rates 
for the manufactures of wool has been made 
necessary by this increase in the wool rates’ 


In other words, the Cemmittee consented to 
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au increase in the rate because somebody 





asked, or, as thev say ianded it This is 
to its simplest terms We 
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trust that Senator Plumb will find himself 
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reason reduced 


The next reason given is the one which 
explains the advance in the duty on pearl 
buttons, an advance of 300 or 400 per 
cent. in the case of inferior grades used 
by the poorer classes As stated in the 
press despatches, ‘‘the Increase on pearl 
and shell buttons was intended to protect 
domestic industry against the competition of 
foreign convict labor That is an untruth 
The pear] and shell buttons imported into 
this country are made by as honest people 
as can be found in any part of the world 
They are mostly poor women and children 
in Vienna and its suburbs, who never saw 
the inside of a prison. There is no pre 
tence of establishing the pearl-button in 
dustry in this country. In fact that is 
not contemplated. What is intended is, that 
the people shall be compelled to use some 
other kind of button at a much higher cost. 
We hope that Senator Plumb will push his 
inquiries on this subject a little further, 
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show that pearl buttons are the product of 
convict labor. It might be asked what harm 
would be done to us in any way by foreign 
convicts producing an article that we do 
not produce and do not expect to produce. 
The reason for increasing the duty on 
building stone is curtly stated: it was ‘‘ to 
check importations of foreign granite.” 
Raw sugar was put on the free list ‘‘asa 
matter of wise public policy.” The large 
increase in cigar wrappers was ‘‘ to protect 
domestic growers from excessive importa- 
tions of that article.” The increased duty 
on glass bottles (present duty 42 per cent.) 
was ‘‘due to increased competition by 
foreign makers.” (Here is a good chance 
for a Glass-Bottle Trust, if there is not one 
already in existence ) ‘‘ The considerable in- 
crease in fruit juices not otherwise provided 
for was for the purpose of checking fraudu- 
lent importations of alcohol.” Another un- 
truth. The present law provides amply for 
the collection of duty on any alcohol con- 
tained in fruit juices above what is neces- 
sary to keep the juices from spoiling—that 
is, any alcohol capable of being put to com- 
mercial uses. The increase in laces, edg- 
ings, embroideries, etc,, ‘‘was due to the 
feeling on the part of the Committee that 
these articles of luxury should pay part of the 
revenue necessary to be derived from some 
source to offset the large reduction resulting 
from placing sugar on the free list.” This is 
another and aglaring untruth. The increase 
of duty will yield not more than $1,800,000, 
even if the importation of the articles is not 
checked by the increased cost. This is a 
notable offset indeed to $55,000,000 of sugar 
tax! What is really intended is to check 
the importation of the articles, in order to 
enrich a few manufacturers. And these 
things, we are told, are ‘‘ articles of luxury”! 





The outcry raised by the steel-rai! manu- 
facturers over the reduction of the duty on 
rails to $11.40 per ton fixed by the Senate 
Finance Committee ought to open the eyes 
of the people to the real character of what, 
in these later days, goes by the name of pro- 
tection. A few weeks ago they and their 
newspaper organs were ‘‘pointing with 
pride” to the fact that rails were sell- 
ing in this country as low as in Eng- 
land. In short, the sole condition upon 
which a protective tariff is ever justi- 
fied, had been reached. The time had 
come wher the promise originally given 
that protection should continue only till the 
industry was established on a firm basis, 
ought to be made good by a total repeal of 
the duty. But now, when the Senate Com- 
mittee proposes to lower the duty to $11.40 
per ton, they are in a great ferment, holding 
meetings and appointing committees to go to 
Washington, and raising heaven and earth 
to prevent the reduction. The truth is, that 
no duty at all is needed on steel rails. 
The manufacturers have for protection 
the cost of ocean freight, insurance, and 
commissions, which cannot be less than 
$3.50 per ton. They have, for a large por- 
tion of the country, the advantage of inland 
freight also, and, as we have said, the selling 





price is as high in Great Britain as here, or, 
if there is any difference, it is slight. If, 
under such conditions, a duty must still be 
maintained on steel rails, about what year 
of our Lord may we expect to see it taken 
off? Never, absolutely never, if we wait to 
get the consent of the rail-makers. 





The latest thing in the way of Trusts is a 
Starch Trust, in which all or most of the 
starch factories of the country are combined. 
The duty on starch is 2 cents per pound un- 
der the present tariff, and on dextrine is one 
cent. The starch duty is not changed in the 
McKinley Bill, but the dextrine duty is 
doubled. According to the Senate Com- 
mittee’s tables published in the last Con- 
gress, the equivalent ad-valorem rate on 
starch is a_ trifle Jess than 100 per 
cent., being exactly 94.54 per cent. on 
starch made of corn or potatoes, and 97.90 
per cent. on starch made of rice. This fur- 
nishes a good solid foundation for a Trust. 
We commend the matter to the diligent at- 
tention of the Republicans of Illinois and 
Iowa, whose State conventions held this 
week passed the most rabid resolutions on 
the subject of Trusts and combinations that 
we have yet seen. What is the use of foam- 
ing at the mouth on the subject of Trusts 
when McKinley is devising means to keep 
them going, and when the party in Congress 
blindly follows him ? 





Mr. Blaine, in his recent letter to the 
Senate on the results of the recent Pan- 
American Conference, made the following 
statement : 

‘*The Conference believed that while great 

profit would come to all the countries if re- 
ciprocity treaties could be adopted, the United 
States would be by far the greatest gainer. 
Nearly all the articles we export to our neigh- 
bors are subjected to heavy customs taxes ; so 
heavy, in many cases, as to prohibit their con- 
sumption by the masses of the people. On the 
other hand, more than 87 per cent. of our im- 
ports from Latin America are admitted free, 
leaving but 12 per cent. upon which duties 
may still be removed.” 
Now,the meaning of this, if it has any mean- 
ing, is, that trade between the United States 
and the Latin Americana republics is obstruct- 
ed because there is no reciprocity in tariff 
arrangements. We admit free of duty al- 
most everything—except wool, sugar, cop- 
per, and silver-lead ores—they desire to sell 
to us, while they impose heavy duties on al- 
most everything we desire to sell to them, 
But Great Britain admits everything—except 
tobacco—the South American States desire 
to export, while the same tariff duties that 
these States impose on imports from the 
United States apply equally to their imports 
from Great Britain. And yet the latter coun- 
try does not complain of any undue restric- 
tions on her South American trade, which 
goes on year after year increasing. Mr. 
Blaine is therefore clearly muddled in his 
conclusions, 





Commissioner Raum’s method of deter- 
mining the fitness of candidates for clerk- 





ships in the Pension Office by ‘looking 
them in the face and forming a judgment of 
them,” impresses the Civil-Service Chronicle 
as at once speedy and comprehensive. ‘I 
don’t care to choose a man,” said Raum, 
‘*from the bare statement that he has made 
an average of 76 or 83 or 91 per cent.” 
How the Raum system works in practice is 
thus related by the Chronicle: 


‘*Commissioner Raum looked his own son, 
Green B. Raum, jr., in the face and formed a 
judgment of him. He did not require him 
to make an average of 76 or 83 or 91 per cent., 
but he lumped him off and decided that a 
suitabie place must be made for this son, 
and so he created a new division known as 
the appointment division, and put Green B. 
Raum, jr., at the bead of it with the title of 
Assistant Chief Clerk. This done, Commis- 
sioner Raum again looked his son in the face 
and formed a second judgment of him without 
requiring any per cent. Asthe result of this, 
he removed a woman clerk out of the chief 
clerk’s room, where she had been making some 
fifteen dollars a month in notary fees, and put 
this son in the way of turning an honest penny 
with his notary’s seal.” 


The Chronicle finds that the Raum method 
has been employed in choosing census-enu- 
merators in Indianapolis. The first man who 
was looked in the face at Indianapolis was 
Mr. Merrill Moores, an active politician and a 
member of the Republican County Commit- 
tee. Mr. Moores, after being looked in the 
face by Supervisor Conger, and found to be 
a good census-taker, was appointed to look 
in the faces of the other party workers in the 
city. The result has been very disappoint- 
ing. ‘‘Some of those I recommended,” 
says Mr. Moores, ‘‘have turned out 
most miserable failures.” The India- 
napolis Journal says that out of forty 
compositors working in that office twenty 
were missed by the census-takers. ‘‘ The 
trouble,” says the Journal, “‘ grows out of 
the inexperience of enumerators and slip- 
shod, unfaithful performance of duty on 
their part.” This is just what was predicted 
when the Superintendent of the Census, with 
the permission of the President, discarded 
the civil-service rules in the selection of sub- 
ordinates and adopted the Raum plan of 
choosing them by looking them in the face 
and forming a judgment without any per- 
centage. 





Tammany and its defenders are visibly 
disturbed over the appearance of clergymen 
in the citizens’ movement, and are seeking 
to make it appear that the reverend geptle- 
men will be called upon to perform political 
duties which will detract from the dignity 
of their calling. The Swn, as the only really 
devoted Tammany organ, is especially anx- 
ious about them, and is trying to frighten 
them out of the field by setting forth a 
number of disagreeable things they may 
have to do if they stay in, saying among 
other things: ‘‘Of course, they must also 
appear on the stump as political orators, and 
on election day we may expect to see them 
as workers and watchers at the polls, zeal- 
ously looking after the interests of the cleri- 
cal ticket, and exhorting the faithful to vote 
as they pray.” The Sun forgets that under 
the new election law there will be no 
‘‘workers and watchers ” of any kind about 
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the polls, ‘‘ exhorting the faithful to vote” 
any kind of a ticket, simply because the law 
says: ‘‘ No person shall do any electioneering 
on election day within any polling-place, or 
in any public street or room, or in a public 
manner, within 150 feet of any polling-place.” 
This will make it unnecessary for the clergy 
or any other respectable persons to stand 
about the polls as heretofore for the purpose 
of keeping the Tammany and other ‘‘heel- 
ers” from passing out bogus or defective or 
“crooked ” tickets. 





A curious correspondence between Funk 
& Wagnalls and the Blacks has been printed, 
in which Dr. Funk informed the Blacks that 
he was ‘‘handling” the reprint of the 
‘ Britannica,’ and forwarded them what 
he (Funk) ‘‘deemed a fair share of the 
profits,” viz., $500. The Blacks, of course, 
returned the money, but why did Funk 
send it? Here is the mystery. Funk 
said in his circular that he had ‘ pur- 
chased” the Encyclopedia which he was 
issuing at great cost from somebody, but 
not from the Blacks. Why, then, are the 
Blacks entitled to a ‘‘ fair share of the pro- 
fits” ? Is any one entitled to ‘‘a fair share of 
the profits ” derived from the sale of a thing 
which he does not own? If, on the other hand, 
he does own it, how can any one else, parti- 
cularly a doctor of divinity, ‘‘ handle” it 
without his consent, or fix his ‘‘share of 
the profits” without consulting him ? 
Will Dr. Funk kindly look in his books 
on moral philosophy and see what the an- 
swer is to this question? Ordinarily when a 
man is caught ‘‘handling” things under 
the conditions in which Dr. Funk is ‘‘han- 
dling” the Blacks’ books, he is ‘‘run in” by 
the police. What is there exceptional in 
this case? 





In the settlement between England and 
Germany as to East African territory, the 
possession of Heligoland was taken by the 
latter as an offset to the protectorate of 
Zanzibar. The London Economist, com- 
menting on the English opposition to 
the surrender of Heligoland, shows con- 
clusively that the bargain is enormously 
to the advantage of England. It may 
be to the advantage of Germany also, and is 
evidently so considered by the Germans, 
since it gives them a naval station in just the 
place where they want one to defend their 
great seaports. To England it has only a 
sentimental value, and in this particular the 
sentiment will not bear close investigation, 
since, as the Economist says, the island ‘‘ was 
stolen rather than taken from Denmark in 
the war of 1807.” Its area is only 450 acres, 
being smaller than many single farmsin the 
United Kingdom. Its population of 2,000 in- 
habitants are attached to English rule only 
because they are thus saved from military 
conscription. On the other hand, the 
{sland of Zanzibar in the hands of a great na- 
val Power dominates the East African coast 
and becomes a most valuable connecting link 
between Africa and india, Moreover, a 
quarrel with Germany at the present time, 





the Economist thinks, would probably have 
cost England her position in Egypt. 
The reasons assigned by the Economist 
for ratifying the agreement with Germany 
are so great in comparison with the value 
of Heligoland that there can be little 
doubt that Parliament will acquiesce in it 
if the motion to reject it is ever pressed toa 
vote. 





The Boston Journal has formed the plea- 
sant conceit that Great Britain ought to hand 
over Bermuda to us because she has handed 
over Heligoland to Germany. Another 
esteemed contemporary thinks that the island 
of New Providence (Nassau) would be 
about the right thing to compensate 
us fcr Heligoland. Great Britain has, 
in the Bermudas and Bahamas, about 2,500 
patches of ground and rock sticking above 
water. If she should, in a friendly spirit, 
say to the United States: ‘ Bless you, my 
child, take them all,” what would be our 
feelings ? Twice since the close of the civil 
war have we been offered possessions in 
the West Indies of far greater value than 
all of the Bahamas and Bermudas put to- 
gether, and in each instance we declined 
to take them. 
larity of Gen. 
Domingo upon us. 


Not even the great popu- 
Grant could force San 

Not even the wily per- 
suasiveness of Gov. Seward could induce us 
to accept St. Thomas. It is true that a 
money payment was required in the latter 
case, but it was not the price that led us to 
reject the island : 
it. Anybody who goes there now and 
spends an hour on the island will be en 
tirely convinced that the decision then made 
was a good one. But we want St. Thomas 
exactly as much as we want either 
sermuda or New Providence. Regarded as 
a naval station, it is the superior of either of 
them, while San Domingo is by far more 
valuable than all three—more valuable, in- 
deed, than all the British islands in the West 
Indies taken together except, perhaps, Ja- 
maica. Yet if we want San Domingo to- 
day, we have only to say so, 


we simply did not want 





The reports about the situation of the Bri- 
tish Ministry grow more serious, and itis now 
said that a complete reconstruction of the 
Cabinet, under which the Liberal Unionists 
would take the leading places, may be look- 
ed for before many days. Their calamity 
has grown out of their over-confidence in 
supposing that they could, towards the close 
of the session, push through, all abreast, 
three stoutly contested measures of the first 
importance, viz., the Irish Land-Purchase 
Bill, the Welsh Tithes Bill, and the Li 
cense Bill. To every one of these there 
is fanatical hostility in quarter. 
The Ministers tried for a while to stem the 
tide and force the bills through by the use 


some 


of the clesure, but it soon became clear that 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Court 
ney, would not permit the use of the closure 
to stifle debate on measures of such im 
portance. The first time he 
put Mr, Smith's closure motion, therefore, 
it was evident that the powers of obstruction 


refused to 
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possessed by the Opposition would make 


progress impossible. 





After much bem: 
and hawing and much cursing of the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, and many consulta- 
tions as to what should be done, it was re- 
solved to parley. To drop all or any one of 
the bills would of course bring more or less 
i the 
plan of simply postponing one or more of 
them until the next session, leaving it to be 
taken up 
which the adjournment this session left it 
But to do this would have needed a change 
in that time-honored Standing 
House under which every bill not 


discredit. So Lord Salisbury concocte: 


there at the exact stage in 


Order of the 
passed 


dies at the close of the session. he change, 
Mr. John Morley and other Liberals adinit 
ted, had something to be said in its favor, 
but the bulk of the party was by no means 
ready to make it in order to help the Tories 
out of their difficulties So that it Was 
speedily perceived that it would take just 
as much time to debate and modify the 
‘ 


Standing Order as to pass one of the three 


bills. Hence this plan was abandoned 

Mr. Smith, who is an elderly man in poor 
health, wasthen at his wits’ ends, and there 
was nothing for it but to capttulate He 
announced that the compensation clause of 
the bill would be withdrawn, and the tax, 
which was to have been devoted to the com 
pensation would be allowed to accumulate, 
and have its final destination subsequently 
settled 
the foe was pitiless and refused him all 
conditions. Sohe had to surrender at dis 


cretion 


rhis was really a cry for quarter, but 


that is, throw the billand all its be 
longings overboard. This, of course, has 
Libe rals 
They feel that they 


credited the Ministry, and 


only flushed the 


have 





push their advantage, they may compel 
the abandonment of the other two bills also. 
Of course the natural and time-honored way 
out of asituation so difficult is dissolution 
A united party would undoubtedly, under 
existing circumstances, dissolve and go to the 
country. But the trouble is that the Tories 
know well that they would be left in a 
hopeless minority at a general election, as 
they were at the last two, while the Liberal 
Unionists have the strongest reason for be 
lieving that very few of them would get back 
to Parliament if they now appealed to their 
constituencies. Consequently, all talk of dis- 
solution sends a shiver through the frames 
They 
cannot bring themselves to face the risk of 
putting Gladstone back into office, with his 
powers of mischief apparently undiminished 
and the wicked Irish still unsubdued. For 
it appears from every day's news that Mr. 
Balfour's 


of the whole anti-Gladstonian host. 


somehow not 
The Irish are atill recal- 
citrant, and he has still every day to 
defend in the House modes of breaking their 
spirit which puzzle and shock the English 
public. He thought when he came into of- 


coercion has 


proved a success. 


fice that, by subjecting the leaders to ordi- 
nary prison discipline, he should speedily 
end the trouble, and chuckled over it as 4 
great discovery; but that sense of triumph 
has long passed Away, 








A RETROSPECT. 


Tur Nation begins with the present num- 
ber its twenty-sixth year. It has occurred 
to us that we could hardly mark the occa- 
sion in any better way than by running over 
some of the great political and social changes 
which the paper has, within that quarter of 
a century, taken note of and to some extent 
discussed. No one who has participated in 
any such discussions can even look back over 
them without being impressed anew by the 
futility of political prophecy. In the year 
in which the Nation was started, there was 
hardly any political observer who did not 
look for the permanent retention among us 
of the military spirit, for a considerable in- 
crease in the standing army, and for an in- 
creased disposition to use it either for pur- 
poses of foreign aggression, or for the more 
complete and peremptory assertion of a 
strong central authority. All did not go 
as far as Wendell Phillips when he de- 
clared in that year, in a speech in 
Boston, that our old farming and read- 
ing republic was at an end, and that a 
strong military and perhaps predatory re- 
public was to take its place. But certainly 
few looked for the rapid disappearance of the 
army, and the almost abrupt banishment of 
military topics from the forum of popular 
interest, and for the eagerness with which a 
community which had just been throwing all 
its powers into a fierce military struggle, di- 
verted its energies to the business of money- 
making. There was something very fine, as 
well as unexpected, about this, and it called 
forth the admiration, as well as the surprise, 
of the civilized world. 

But there followed on it another change 
which was much less desirable, and which 
also was unlooked for—we mean the rapid 
decline of the sentimentalinterest in the war. 
This is one of the seqguele of all civil wars, 
owing to the fact that there is always some- 
thing odious in the memory of conflicts of 
this nature, and that the contest begins, 
almost as soon as peace is restored, to 
furnish political capital to one or other 
of the parties which have carried it on. 
The duty of cherishing the memory of 
it is apt to be scon left to the vete- 
rans who have taken part in the fighting, 
and who can recall, as the younger gene- 
ration cannot, the sacrifices it entailed and 
the evils it ended. This inevitable decline 
of popular interest in the heroic side of the 
contest has been hastened by the growth of 
the curiously mercenary view of the services 
of the Northern army which has ended in 
the pension legislation. There was probably 
nothing less looked for in 1865 than a suc- 
cessful movemert,a quarter of a century later, 
to appraise the services of the soldiers in 
money, and discharge the obligations of the 
nation to its saviours in cash payable month 
ly, without distinction or discrimination as re. 
gards the nature of their services. This 
may be said to have buricd the more tender 
memories of the war, which seemed, twenty- 
five years ago, to be certain to retain their 
strength at least till our babes were grown 
old and the survivors of the great ficl)ds were 
2 sma)! and vapishing band 
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Not the least remarkable of the unexpect- 
ed results of the war has been the recovery 
of the South. One of the anticipations of 
1865 which did most to darken the political 
horizon, was the belief that the negro would 
for an indefinite period need the protection 
of Federal troops from physical violence, 
that industry at the South would conse- 
quently fail to revive, and that the State 
governments, if restored, would prove sim- 
ply centres of resistance to Federal authori- 
ty. Ithas taken twenty-five years of steadily 
increasing material prosperity at the South 
to dissipate those earlier apprehensions, and 
reduce the sum of Southern danger and mis- 
conduct to the cheating of the negroes at the 
polls, to the detriment not so much of the 
negro as of the Republican party at the 
North. The enormous increase of Southern 
products during the past fifteen years is proof, 
such as no one looked for within the present 
century, of the completeness with which order 
and security have been restored. The pre- 
sent state of things may not be satisfactory, 
owing to the political subjection of the ne- 
gro to the white minorvity, but it is a state 
of things immensely superior to anything 
which was expected at the close of the war, 
and something totally different from what 
the prophets on both sides foresaw. 

The return to specie payments was another 
thing which most observers relegated to a 
far remoter period than 1878, and which 
very few expected except through a pro- 
cess of increased paper inflation ending in 
a general cresh. An operation so difficult 
seemed to some of the best political ob- 
servers hardly within the reach of a legis- 
lative assembly neither led nor controlled 
by the executive branch of the Government. 
The late Samuel J. Tilden, who always, even 
when his party was most infected by the 
greenback craze, took the clearest possible 
view of the financial situation, was of opi- 
nion that we should ‘ blunder into re- 
sumption” rather than deliberately resume; 
but, contrary to his fears, we did actually 
resume on a day fixed beforehand, part- 
ly through accident, it is true, but mainly 
through design. 

The industrial changes of the period have 
been far too great and too varied for us to 
attempt even a notice of them here, and 
have been set out, in all their wondrousness, 
with admirable clearness and picturesque- 
ness, by Mr. D. A. Wells in his recent book. 
Of a large’ number of them the public 
knows in detail but very little; but the most 
striking of them all, the extension and im- 
provement of the railroads, no one can ap- 
preciate who does not recall the condition of 
the railroads and the discomfort of Ameri- 
can travel at the close of the war. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the art of 
transporting persons by land has been revo- 
lutionized within the quarter of a century. 
Not only has there been a wonderful exten- 
sion of lines of communication, but the dis- 
comfort has been reduced to a minimum, 
and all around the great cities immense 
suburbs have been created which begin to 
riva! them in population and in impertance, 
Out of Chis great extension and improve- 
ment of the railroad communication, and 





out of the accompanying improvement and 
cheapening of steam navigation, there have 
grown since 1865 social and political changes 
of the first magnitude. Not only have vast 
additions been made to the foreign popu- 
lation—that is, to the portion of the popu- 
lation bred under institutions differing wide- 
ly from those of the United States—but 
the seats both of social influence and of 
political power have been shifted to new 
classes. 

One of the mest marked characteristics of 
American society in the period preceding the 
war, and in truth during the war itself, was the 
influence of the clergy ard lawyers in their 
character of publicists and orators. Nearly 
every State had at least one Senator of the 
type of Seward, or Sumner, or Fessenden, or 
Trumbull—generally a man of very moderate 
pecuniary means—who not only exerted 
great influence on the politics of his State, 
but spoke with more or less moral and intel- 
lectual authority on all the questions of 
the day, and aided his constituents by 
speeches out of Congress, somewhat in the 
English fashion, in making up their minds 
on current topics. This type has almost 
completely disappeared. It can hardly be 
said to have any representative whatever in 
the Senate to-day. There is no Senatorial 
orator whose utterances are looked for with 
any eagerness or have any deciding influ- 
ence on local opinion. The Senate has, in 
fact, become almost exclusively a capital- 
ists’ chamber, and it is only from the 
South that poor men continue to find their 
way into it with ease. At the North there is 
a steady tendency to give seats in it to suc- 
cessful manufacturers, speculators, or rail- 
road men. Asa general rule, too, this class 
brings to the work of Jegislation considerable 
contempt for public opinion as expressed 
through the newspapers, and an almost un- 
hounded belief in the venality of State legis- 
latures as the result of their own experience 
in business life; for a successful business 
career on the scale which is now common can 
hardly go very far without bringing a man 
in contact with State legislators as an appli- 
cant for some sort of favor or privilege, or 
as the object of the form of extortion known 
as ‘‘astrike.”” There has been, too, contem- 
poraneously with this change in the quality 
of the Senators, a marked withdrawal of the 
lawyers from the work of political exposi- 
tion, and in fact from the whole rdle of politi- 
cians. The leaders of the bar confine them- 
selves to professional work, largely in the 
service of corporations, with great assiduity, 
and seem to grow more and more reluctant 
to figure in great political movements of any 
kind, Aud this change has been accentuated 
by the complete disappearance from the po- 
litical arena of the class of orator known as 
the ‘‘lyceum lecturer,” who represented to 
the rural population not only literature and 
art, but political philosophy, and exerted 
during the period preceding the war a very 
wholesome and powerful influence in 
shaping popular thought on public ques- 
tions. 

On the other hand, the leading coileges of 
the couatry have been almost transformed 
since the Nation was started, 2nd a cleas of 
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advanced students have come into existence 
who were unknown and unexpected at the 
close of the war. The schools of political 
science which the principal universities now 
contain, turn out yearly both writers and 
thinkers whose contributions to the litera 
ture of political philosophy, history, arch:e- 
ology, political economy, and adminis 
trative law are extremely important, and 
have placed the country in the very front 
rank in fields of inquiry in which it was, 
five-and-twenty years ago, almost) wholly 
unrepresented. Not only have they made 
the task of conducting a critical journal like 
the Nation increasingly easy, but they carry 
on periodicals of their own, in which the 
best thought of the time on political and eco 
nomical questions tinds adequate expression, 
But, curiously enough, this remarkable de- 
velopment of the universities in these fields 
has been accompanied by what seems to be 
an undoubted decline in the influence of the 
colleges on popular thought, and in the 
number of graduates in Congress and in poli- 
tical life. This result is in part due to the 
prominence of the tariff in the politics of the 
day, and the consequent separation of the 
professors, who are generally free-traders, 
from the wealthy industrial class, who have 
made fortunes under the protectionist r¢ 
gime, and who have been largely relied on 
for the expenses of the now very costly elec 
tions; in part, also, to the increasing dislike 
of thoughtful and cultivated men to the 
working of our nominating machinery, and 
to its close connection with the ‘ spoils sys 
tem” inthe administration of the Govern- 
ment. Whether a great change in the rela- 
tion ef the men of culture to public life may 
not be wrought by the new ballot act, which 
is now in operation in many States, and will 
probably before long be introduced into 
them all, remains to be seen. 

No change has been so marked as the 
transfer to wealth of the political and social 
influence which was formerly shared, if not 
absorbed, by literary, oratorical, or profes- 
sional distinction, The popular interest 
which twenty-five years ago was centred on 
the authors, preachers, and lecturers who 
had taken the leading part in the great anti- 
slavery struggle, or had written the books 
and poems which first spread the fame of 
American literature through the world, and 
during the war and for a short period after- 
wards was centred on the leaders in the 
armed struggle, has been almost whelly 
transferred to the great millionaires. It is 
their personality and doings which now 
pique popular curiosity and touch the popu- 
lar imagination. It is theirtalk which com- 
mands most attention, and which is believed 
to have most power. In politics they 
have become perhaps the greatest force of 
the day, owing in part to the virtual 
withdrawal of the bar and the clergy from 
the political arena, but in still greater part 
to their power of ‘‘owning” both men and 
newspapers—thut is, of controlling politi- 
cians, and directing the course of the press 
through the influence either of retainers or 
of “ good things” in advertisements or cir- 
culation, Jn some parts of the country 
Pennsylvania, for instance thig control may 
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be said to be absolute ; in others, its develop- 
ment corresponds very much to the local de- 
velopment of the manufacturing interest. 
Wherever this is very powerful, the subser- 
vience of the press to the interests of proper 
ty, as they are understood by local capital- 
ists, is very great, if not complete. 

This is the patural and almost inevitable 
effect of the steady growth of the tariff in im- 
portance, owing to the enormous investments 
made in it, and depending on it, in the opinion 
of the owners, for safety. During the thirty 
years of high protection which followed 
the outbreak of the war, there has been an 
unprecedented amount of money put into 
industries created or maintained by legisla 
tion; and as the volume of this investment 
has sweiled, the tariff question has gradually 
not only dominated all other questions, but 
has driven them out of the field. In every 
country property which has been directly 
created by legislation, or which needs special 
legal protection, is extraordinarily sensitive 
and jealous. Negro slavery and the English 
Corn Laws were two striking examples of 
this in ourowntime, Such property, if se 
riously assailed, is always ready to defend it 
self by any weapon within its reach, and is 
sure to surround itself with elaborate bul 
warks and safeguards. Foremost among 
these safeguards is apt to be restriction on 
the liberty of speech of all within reach of 
its influence; the presence of men known to 
be hostile to it becomes odious; their actions 
become suspicious; their aims in every direc 
tion become tainted with treason or immo 
rality; and, finally, any means of counter 
acting their influence or destroying their 
authority seems legitimate. In truth, no 
thing defends itself so desperately, and with 
such serenity of conscience as to the means 
to be used, as property in danger. 

It is an easy deduction from all this that 
a high tariff in a country in which it has 
numerous and active opponents, and is there 
fore constantly in a state of unstable equi- 
librium, must necessarily make money a 
most potent agent in politics, and tend more 
and more to discredit the art of open persua 
sion. The art of persuasion only tlourishes 
at times and in places where the orator or 
writer is sure that his strokes will tell, that 
his opponents do not wear concealed armor, 
and that the seed he sows in daylight will 
not be uprooted in the nighttime. It de 
clines always in the presence of legislative 
corruption in any form—that is, the use on 
the legislator of the motive of personal gain, 
whether that motive take the form of cash 
in hand or the prospect of large profits on 
an investment. 

In nothing do the Northern States of to 
day ditfer more from the Northern States of 
1S6U than in this great supremacy in politics 
of purely material interests. Devotion to 
those interests, however, has been in some 
of its phenomena by no means evil or 
despicable. It has added much to the 


comfort and convenience of life among 


all classes. It has greatly retined and 
considerably dignified the luxury and 
amusements of the rich. It has intro- 


duced an invaluable love of healthful out 
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said to have considerably changed for the 
better the physique of the sedentary class 
of the urban population, It has produced 
& gteat increase ef attention to health, 
in the construction of dwellings and 
in clothing and food, It thus furnishes a 
fresh illustration of the ditlicultv which all 
observers, even the most pessimistic, find in 
despairing of the Republic. After they have 
collected together all the most depressing 
facts in existence, they are sure to flad mixed 
up in them a bushel of reminders that, in the 
Western World at least, after all action comes 
reaction, after the tlood comes the ebb, and 
that in polities, as in private life, peopl 
often make a ladder of their vices to rise to 


higher things. 


1 VOICE FROM TH SOUT! 
Tuk discussion of the Federal Election B 
in the Hlouse of 


a speech from a Southern Republican ¢ 


Representatives has evoked 
t 
gressman Which must command the at 


of the country, Hamil 





sentative from the Ni: 
Carolina, is a white man who was only 
eleven years old when the war broke out 
and who comes from a South Carolina 


family which was earnestiy enlisted on 


the Confederate side, Settling in Hendet 
sonville, N. C., after having completed 
his education, he joined the Republican 


patty and cast his timt vote for Gen Grant 
in 1872. He speedily became s prominent 
local leader in his Party, Was twice elected 
Mayor of the citv, ran as a liaves and 
Wheeler Presidential elector in 1876, a few 
years later was chosen to the Legislature, 
and in ISSS was elected to Congress from a 
district which has a majority of white Re 
publicans. In short, he represents that ele 

ment in the Seuth which the Republican 
party must secure if itis everto amount to 
anything in that quarter. 

Mr. Ewart unhesitatingly asserted for his 
own State that ‘‘ no Republican in the State, 
black or white, is prevented from casting his 
vote,” but admitted that ‘ 


. 


the South the negro vote is suppressed under 


in other States in 


the forms of law, and in other sections still 
there is violence and stealing of ballot-boxes.” 
Ile insisted, however, that this admitted evil 
would only be aggravated by the force legis- 
lation proposed. Characterizing the bill as 
‘*a sectional measure, designed almost en 
tirely for the South,” he drew this picture 
of the way it would work: 


** The applicants for supervision must declare 
their belief that without it there will not bea 
free and tair election. And here we havea 
direct appeal to partisan prejudice. The 
complsint is filed that the majority in the 
district propose to steal, cheat, and swindle 
at the ballot-box, and that Federal super- 
visors must be appointed to protect the 
rights of the minority, And right here the 
wickedness and foliy of this proposition be- 
come manifest. The most determined and 
resolute body of partisans in the world to-day 
live atthe South. By this law you instigate 
the misguided colored man to sign the petition 
in which he alleges tbat the white people of 
his district proposd to cheat and swindle 
him at the ballot-box, At the very out- 
set of the political contest distrust and 
bad blood are generated. But it does not 
stop bere. The law directs that the supervisors 
shall be appointed from each political party. 
In many counties in certain Sonthern Sistes 
there are not half-a-dozen white Pepuh)irgns 
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in many townships not a single one. Who, 
then, will be appointed supervisors ? Necessa- 
rily negroes. Deputy marshals would also be 
appointed from the same class. What results 
would this bring about ? Bloodshed, terrorism, 
riot, and disorder.” 


Mr. Ewart pointed out that the framers of 
this bill are asking these poor negroes who 
are appointed in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia as su- 
pervisors, to discharge a duty that the brav- 
est soldier in the United States service to- 
day would hesitate to perform, since ‘‘it 
requires a man of unflinching nerve 
to act as a supervisor or deputy mar- 
shal at a precinct surrounded by angry, hot- 
blooded, determined, and resolute partisans 
where the issue is black against white, the 
powerful against the weak, the rich against 
the poor, the intelligent against the igno- 
rant.” To the objection of Northern Repub- 
licans that this is a shameless state of affairs 
to exist in any section of the United 
States, he made this effective reply: 
‘But, virtuous Representatives, put your- 
selves in the place of these Southern people; 
place negro judges of election and negro 
deputy marshals at the voting precincts in 
Michigan, in Wisconsin, in Ohio, and in In- 
diana, and the Republican nominees for 
Congress in those districts would be swept 
out of political existence. You very well 
know that you would not dare to apply this 
law as it will have to be applied in the South 
in the districts which you represent to-day.” 

‘Suppose you place this law upon the 
statute-book,” he went on, ‘‘ in what way 
have you helped the negro?” The only 
effect could be to solidify the white voters, 
now on the eve of disintegration, to encou 
rage Bourbon extremists, to frighten away 
Northern capital, now pouring into the 
South, and to retard the industrial interests 
of the section—and all for what? ‘‘ To 
create returning boards who may possibly 
return as elected a few Congressmen from 
the black districts,” although Mr. Ewart’s 
belief is that, if the bill is passed, there 
will not be a corporal’s guard of Southern 
Republicans in the Fifty-second Congress. 

Leaving the partisan aspect of the case, 
Mr. Ewart discussed briefly the philosophy 
of the negro’s condition. He recalled the 
fact,which so many people forget, that under 
our system it is the State Government, 
not the United States Government, which 
must protect the citizen in his rights, and that 
this is as true of the black citizen as of the 
white. ‘‘ You will tell me,” he continued, 
**that Iam suggesting no remedy for the 
political state of affairs in the South. Yes, 
there is a remedy,and that is to mind your own 
affairs and treat the colored man of the South 
with ‘wise and salutary neglect ’—I mean, 
of course, in a political sense. If you are 
too penurious to help him by educating him, 
at least let him alone. It was Burke 
who said that ‘a clamor made mere- 
ly for the purpose of rendering the 
people discontented without an endeavor to 
give them a practical remedy is indeed one 
of the worst acts of sedition.’ Such conduct 
is worthy only of demagogues like Cleon, or 
scheming politicians like Burr. I am tired 


of this rot and fustian about the poor negro 





and down-trod Republican of the South. 
The negro of the South is doing well.” 

Mr. Ewart presented evidence that the Re- 
publicans of his district sustain his position 
on this question, saying among other things: 
‘*One of the most prominent colored men in 
my district, and a leader of his people, 
earnestly endorses my views on the Election 
Bill, and predicts trouble and disaster to his 
race if it passes. John H. Williamson, the 
editor of the Gazette, the leading colored pa- 
per in the State, and an ex-member of abili- 
ty and standing in the Legislature of 1886, 
writes me that he heartily approves my 
course, and unites with me in warning the 
leaders of the party against this pernicious 
legislation.” He concluded with this ring- 
ing declaration of independence: 


‘“*IT do not know what course other Southern 
Republican Representatives may take in this 
matter; but, speaking for myself, 1 will never 
by my vote or voice support a proposition that 
tends to humiliate or degrade my people. I 
shall, if I am the only Republican on this 
floor, protest against the passage of a law that 
will sow the foul seeds of factional discord 
among the people, and be a fruitful cause of un- 
utterable woe to the unfortunate class it is de- 
signed to benefit. If tiat be treason to the 
party to whicb I have ever been loyal, make 
the most of it.” 

Such a speech ought to carry weight in 
the House. All accounts agree that it pro- 
duced a great effect. But whether this effect 
will be reflected in Republican votes against 
the Force Bill is another matter. The party 
caucus has decreed the passage of the mea- 
sure, and, as Mr. Ewart said in opening his 
remarks, ‘‘ unfortunately, it has reached 
that point in American politics where, 
under the iron and despotic ruling of 
King Caucus, a representative of the people 
is often forced to forget that he has a con- 
science, and, blindly ignoring all sense of 
self-respect and manly pride, commit himself 
to the support of measures which,deep down 
in his heart, he knows to be utterly wrong. 
To-day, to our shame and discredit be it 
said, there are Representatives from sove- 
reign States upon this floor who, deep down 
in their hearts, know that this election bill 
is as damnable, illogical, inequitable, and vi- 
cious a piece of legislation as was ever at- 
tempted to be placed upon the statute-books 
of this republic. And yet, at a sacrifice of 
their manhood, sober judgment, their sense 
of fairness and justness, feeling the keen 
sting of the caucus lash, they will support 
a measure which will add untold miseries to 
the woes of the unfortunate people it is de- 
signed to help, stir up race troubles and fac- 
tional strife in our fair South land, and 
breed political confusion worse confounded.” 

However the vote in the House may result, 
Mr. Ewart’s speech is bound to have a mark- 
ed effect upon public opinion. It counter- 
acts the force of allthe bloody-shirt tirades 
from Northern Republican demagogues, and 
leaves exposed the wicked and stupid parti- 
sanship which lies behind this measure. 


A BLOW AT THE PIRATES. 
JupGr Suman of the United States District 
Court has rendered a decision of great im- 
portance to the international-copyright ques- 
tion, and indirectly to the morals of the 
community. As our readers are aware, the 





invention of a very cheap process for repro- 
ducing books by photography has started an 
attack on various expensive foreign books 
by domestic Pirates. The principal object of 
attack has been the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ the English edition of which costs $9 a 
volume, and the American, issued by the 
Scribners, $5 a volume, but the Pirates are, 
by the photographic process, able to sell it 
at about $1.50 a volume. A swarm of them 
have accordingly fastened on the work and 
are deluging the market with the photo- 
graph. The books contain many articles 
and maps by American authors of distinction, 
who either hold the copyright of these articles 
themselves or have assigned it to the Messrs. 
Black of Edinburgh. 

Now the Pirates, in stealing the book, for- 
got these articles and maps, and reproduced 
them by their photographic process and offer- 
ed them for sale with the rest of the work. The 
Messrs. Black, with the Scribners and Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, have accordingly attack- 
ed one of the Pirates, the firm of H. G. Allen 
& Co., in the United States courts, and asked 
to have them enjoined from further publica- 
tion and made to account for the proceeds 
of past plunder. The Pirates demurred to 
the bill, on the ground that, as the articles 
claimed as copyright have appeared in a 
book most of which, as belonging to an 
alien, is not copyright, or pudlici juris, as the 
lawyers say (meaning that anybody may 
steal it), they must take their chance with 
the rest. In other words, they claimed that 
if an American allows his property to be 
mixed up with a foreigner’s property, which 
our Government does not protect, and which 
American robbers are therefore permitted to 
steal, the robbers need not discriminate, but 
may freely appropriate whatever first comes 
to their hand. They also set up the very 
amusing but very impudent plea that the in- 
sertion of these American articles in the Ency- 
clopedia was a trap set for American Pi- 
rates, and that those who set it do not there- 
fore come into court with clean hands, and are 
not entitled to redress. Judge Shipman has 
brushed aside these pleas. He has overruled 
the demurrer, and ruled that an American 
does not lose his title to his property by mix- 
ing it in with lawful plunder, and that ‘‘a 
citizen of the United States who is the owner 
of a copyright can assign the whole of such 
copyright to a foreigner.” 

Final judgment in the case has not yet 
been rendered, but as there is no dispute 
about the facts, there can, under this inter- 
locutory ruling, be uo doubt as to what it 
must be. It will of course cover the case of 
Funk and Wanamaker as well as that of the 
Allens, and we trust that the Messrs. Black 
and Scribner and Gen. Walker, in the in- 
terest of public morals, will begin suits against 
these worthies as soon as possible and prose- 
cute them vigorously. The demoralizing 
effects both of their thefts and their excuses 
can hardly be overrated, owing to their stand. 
ing in the Church and the conspicuousness of 
their religious professions, Funk is a doctor 
of divinity and the editor of a J/omiletic Re- 
view (of all things in the world), and main. 
tains publicly that he may steal all property 
not especially covered by statute or legal de- 
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cisions, and that the Government may ethi- 
cally expose to plunder anybody it pleases by 
refusing him the protection of the law, and 
he is selling like wildfire the proceeds of a 
huge theft. Wanamakerisa Cabinet Minister 
and an active Sunday-school superintendent, 
and holds the Funk theory in its fullest ex- 
tent, but defends himself against criticism 
in this particular case by maintaining that as 
he only ‘‘ handles” and ‘‘ pushes ” the stolen 
Encyclopiedia, and does not himself photo- 
graph or bind it, he is not only not to blame, 
but is worthy of praise. Every day that 
these shocking examples of profitable dis- 
honesty, cloaked or disguised by religious 
professions, are offered to the youth of the 
country, infinite harm is done to public 
morals. We wish that we could hope that a 
meeting of the other doctors of divinity would 
be held in this city to consider Funk’s case, 
and call his ‘‘ successful book business” by its 
right name. We can hardly expect this, how- 
ever, but we do call on those American citi- 
zens who have the opportunity of bringing 
the pair of them to justice under Judge 
Shipman’s decision, to give them, for the 
honor of the country and in the interest of 
true religion and sound morality, the full 
rigor of the law. 

To return to the demurrer in the above 
case, we have never seen anything quite so 
amusing in a law pleading, except the ac- 
count given of the doings in the Twenty- 
third Street Opera-house, in one of the Erie 
suits against James Fisk, jr. Of course it is 
quite possible, and in fact very probable, 
that it does not contain the real sentiments 
of the learned author. It is almost certain, 
too, that it is not meant to be a contribution 
to humorous literature, for the last thing an 
equity draftsman thinks of is inserting 
jokes in his pleadings. It is undcubtedly 
meant seriously to influence the mind of a 
United States judge, by showing that, 
through the negligence or connivance of Con- 
gress, mere use and wont has not only taken 
a certain species of property from under the 
protection of the Decalogue, but has covered 
the stealing of it with a sanctity which 
a court of equity will rigorously uphold. 
The counsel’s contention is—we mean to 
be serious and fair in reproducing it—that 
Congress, in refusing copyright to aliens, 
meant that their books should be stolen in 
order to make easy the diffusion of know- 
ledge in this country; that this view is ‘‘not 
only sound in law, but is in full accord 
with the highest ethics of morality [#7] 
and the clearest principles of business in- 
tegrity. Itdeprives the foreigner of nothing 
to which he is morally or legally entitled. 
It misleads no one; it does not entrap the 
foreigner, neither does it take from him the 
value of a cent that is his.” 


‘The United States law of copyrights is the 
same to-day that it has been fortwo genera 
tions. Itis, and nas been, notice to all the 
world that a foreign publication can be re- 
printed in the United States without inter- 
ference from any quarter. When the for- 
eign complainants began the publication of 
the Encyclopedia, they knew that their ex- 
clusive fleld would be confined to countries 
outside of the United States. They went into 
the enterprise fully cognizant of the right of 





any person within the boundaries of the 
United States to reprint and republish it, 
volume by volume, as fast as it appeared. 
The protits of an exclusive American mar- 
ket did not enter into their calculations, and 


formed no inducement to the enterprise, 
for our laws warned them that such was 
impossible. What, then, have they to 


complain of when they are met by precisely 
the same adverse conditions which, when 
they started, they knew they must expect ?” 


From all this is deduced the conclusion 
that the plaintiffs, by sprinkling American 
articles over the pages of the Encyclopedia, 
meant to impede or hinder the eyercise of 
that sacred right of plunder whici: Congress 
meant our citizens to exercise without stint, 
and have been guilty of an unworthy trick. 
Therefore, says the pleader—were he in any 
other calling we should call him a sorry way 
‘*From the standpoint of sound morals and 
acknowledged judicial principles, the de 
fendant herein is the meritorious party; the 
complainant is a Philistine from afar, seek 
ing to reap where he has not sown. The 
American market was not for him. All his 
legitimate hope of profit lay in the tillage 


of other fields. For those, and not for 
ours, he dug his irrigating ditches and 


expended his labor. If the overtlow has 
passed his boundaries and by American en 
terprise is made to fertilize our territory, he 
is none the poorer, and his claim to control 
our flelds as he would his own is simply the 
brazen audacity of the buccaneer.” These 
passages are sure to go the round of the 
civilized world as a huge American joke, 
but we warn foreigners that they are no 
thing of the kind. They are sober earnest, 
as understood in a respectable law oftice in 
this city. 

We have amused ourselves, after recover 
ing from the reading of them, by putting 
the argument in the mouth of a Dey of Al 
giers in the old days addressed to his Christian 
captives just brought in by one of his cor 
sairs: 

‘Christian Dogs, what are you whimper- 
ing about? You knew when you started on 
this voyage, with your valuable cargo, for 
Smyrna, as you say, that you would have to 


yass through the Mediterranean, and that this | 
Ss 


sea has been for two centuries infested by my 
cruisers. You knew tbat we have practised 
piracy on such as you for many generations, 
and that it is necessary to the comfort and 
prosperity of this State and city. You knewit 
brought us wealth, and stimulated the energies 
of our young men and spread the fame of our 
flag. You knew, in short, you snivelling 
infidels, that you would probably be cap 
tured before you had got half way down the 


sea. Why did you sail on such a venture 


if you did not like being captured 
and losing your goods? You knew per 
fectly well, too, that there was nothing 


rong in seizing your ship and selling you 
into slavery, because if there had been any 
thing wrong in it, lor my predecessors shoud 
have forbidden an ago, 
There is no law in Algiers against it, and 
therefore it is right. My captain reports, 
too, that you had guns on board and used 
them to resist capture desperately. You ac- 
tually used weapons and shed blood, besides 


; he ; } 
it by edict long 





rr 


extinguishing your lights at night, in trying 
to prevent my subjects exercising-their law 
ful 


wicked and undeserving 


calling, showing what an accursedly 


In 


ly high mo 


crew you are 
order to give you a lesson in real 


‘ 


rality, you shall, each of you, have two 
dozen on the soles of your feet, and be 
sold cheap, so that poor men may get hold of 
you.” 

A STUDY IN LEGISLATIVE MORALS 


Tuk investigation of the West End Railway 
scandal in the Massachusetts Legislature has 
been closed, and the evidence has been sum 
med up in long and al 


counsel for the railway comp 


pany On one 
side and by the Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth on the other These two 
speeches, as published in full in the Boston 


newspapers, are most 


They reveal a condition 





to modern legistati 





Ve mie ch We ate 
sorry to believe is not pecu Massachu 
setts, but is to be found, with slight!y varying 
details, in nearly every State in the Union 


The main facts in tl 


not disputed 


' —_—s- 
1 Massachusetts case are 


"2 TT ’ ¢ she 
The « nse. ior iit 


railway 


company admits them, and offers no 


other 


defence than that custom made the 


course 
pursued the necessary one 

These facts can be set f 1 comparative- 
ly brief S Pac Phere had been r several 


years a constantly crowing demand in Bas 
, 
t 











on for an elevated railway. Down to the 
close of tl Session of Legislature of 
1SS89, the West End Railway Company, which 
controls the horse-car lines of Boston, op 
posed the demand on the ground that an ele 
vated road was not COUSSAry It succeeded 
n defeating legisla at that session, but 
hardly had the adjournment taken place 
when the company changed front and be 
came an advocate of an elevated system, and 
began a campaign to obtain for itself the 
privilege of constructing it. It is the in- 
side history of this campaign that the in 
vestigation has made public, and a re 
markable revelation it is. The election of 

embers of the next Legislature was not 
to take place till November, but the West 
End managers began in July the work 
of ‘* fixi: the Their first step was to 
retain as counsel, for a fee of $10,000, an 
eminent Republican leader who had been 
President of the Senate He devoted himself 
to em ring as his subordinates in the 


ser- 
of the company members of the lobby 
of the Legislature, who were also politicians 
in various parts of the State; men who had 


nfluence in the different and men 


counties 


who had occupied positions on political com- 





ittees and were known to have had great 


legislatures, and who 





luence in previous 
bad a large acquaintance with persons who 
were likely to be chosen to the new Legisla- 
ture. This work was laid out in a thoroughly 
systematic manner. The counties were ar- 
ranged as districts, the larger ones each con- 


stituting a district, and the smaller ones be- 
ing grouped several together in a district, 
Care was taken that in each county there 
should be secured the services of one man of 
influence, no matter to which political party 
he belonged. 
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When this had been accomplished, when 
the company had secured its men in every 
part of the State, a series of banquets was ar- 
ranged for them by counties at the Algon- 
quin Club in Boston, At each banquet the 
President of the company appeared, and at 
its close delivered a speech in favor of the 
elevated railway which the company desired 
to build, It was rumored about this time 
that the former seekers for an elevated- 
railway franchise were at work in some 
of the legislative districts of the State, 
and were using money freely to secure 
the nomination and election of members 
who would be friendly to their project. 
The West End people put out money freely 
in the first place to overcome this obstacle, 
and subsequently bought out their rivals by 
paying them a fixed sum to abandon the 
field and turn over all their lobby and other 
workers to their side. In this way the West 
End influence was unobstructed in all the 
nominating conventions, 

When the Legislature came together, the 
county banquets, preceded by carriage 
rides, were continued, with the members in- 
cluded as guests. Where members were de- 
tained over night by them, their hotel bills 
were paid by the company. <A _ lobby of 
nearly forty members was in constant at- 
tendance, and no less than eight attorneys, 
including two ex-Governors, all eminent 
legal lights of the Boston bar, were retained 
as counsel. Great efforts were made to 
‘* fix” the railway committees of the two 
houses in the interest of the company, and 
the succession of banquets and other = se- 
ductive social attentions was constant and 
well-nigh or quite irresistible. The Senate 
succumbed easily, and the desired bill went 
through that body with little opposition. It 
was moving along serenely in the House till 
a Mugwump member, George F. Williams 
of Dedham, openly denounced the methods 
by which it had keen pushed and demanded 
an inquiry. : 

It has been shown that in getting their 
project to the point at which Mr. Williams 
stopped it, the company spent $113,516. Of 
this amount $24,000 went to the county and 
lobby workers, $7,500 went for ‘reading 
notices” in the newspapers; the banquets, 
and cabs made necessary by them, cost §$2,- 
500; and a greater part of the remainder was 
for ‘‘ counsel fees.” There was no evidence 
that any member had been bought outright, 
and it would have been surprising if there 
had been, for, after the prolonged series of 
banquets and the systematic ‘‘ fixing” which 
preceded and accompanied them, direct. bri- 
bery ought to have been unnecessary. 

In the speech of the counsel for the com- 
pany, Mr. George M. Stearns, a lawyer 
justly celebrated for his brilliant abi- 
lities, there are many most instructive pas- 
sages. Ife took the ground boldly that the 
company had followed the plan revealed 
simply because it was the only way by which 
the desired legislation could be obtained; they 
found the lobby there and they used it; they 
found that banquets were useful in getting a 


proper view of things into the gninds of 
legislators, and so they gave them freely. 
As for giving money to the newspapers, what 





Mr. Stearns thinks of that is worth printing 
in full: 

“Then we are charged with corrupting the 
newspapers. With $7,500 we have bought the 
press of Boston. We have bought the press of 
Boston for $7,500. God save the mark. If the 
press of Boston can be bought for that sum, if 
it is so venal, then I don’t think its influence is 
worth purchasing. Wedid just what every- 
body does to the press, They report only cur- 
rent news. If you want your speeches printed 
in the newspapers, you must pay forit. They 
will state the fact that you spoke; they will 
give ten lines of what you say, but that is all. 
If you want the speech reported in full, you 
must pay for it, and that we did.” 


That puts the ‘“‘reading notice” in its 
proper light as one of the agents by which 
the public mind is deluded. Mr, Stearns ap- 
pears tothink that venality depends upon 
the amount of the bribe; but even the 
price which he thinks is so small as to 
constitute a proof of virtue would not 
have been paid if the publishers who 
took it had refused to print the speeches 
without accompanying them with some 
mark indicating that their publication had 
been purchased, They were printed as news, 
and were therefore a fraud on the public, and 
it was because they were a fraud that the 
$7,500 was paid for their publication. In 
this way they were used, like the banquets, 
to create a sentiment in favor of legislation 
which, whatever its merits or demerits, its 
promoters had not faith enough in to seek 
to obtain by the plain and ordinary me- 
thods of old-fashioned honesty. That it 
influenced the judgment of newspapers 
which received it is shown by their con- 
duct now in advocating the passage of the 
West-End Bill by the House, even after these 
revelations. They take the ground openly 
that Boston needs an elevated railway so 
badly, and the proposal of the West End 
Company meets the need so well, that it 
would be an unjustifiable concession to mere 
‘“squeamishness ” to refuse to pass the bill. 
They are even inclined to feel sorry for Mr. 
Williams because he has not succeeded in 
proving that any member was bought out- 
right. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN JAPAN, 


Tox1o, May, 1890. 

THERE is an old Japanese saying, once cur- 
rent in Kioto, ‘* Tenka hatto, mikka hatto” 
(Government laws are but three-day laws). 
The accepted import is, that the central 
Government, its officers and laws, constantly 
change, and their influence is but a passing one; 
the true source of social order lies in the cus- 
toms and regulations of the home, the hamlet, 
and the city. Whether this was a genuine de- 
duction from experience, or merely an adapta- 
tion of the Confucian maxim, ‘ By good 
morals govern and tranquillize your homes, 
then govern and tranquillize the country,” is 
perhaps a question. It iscertain, however, that 
the local political life of the Japanese people 
under the Shogunate was far more active and 
impertant than one is allowed to gather from 
the dry annals of the military aristocracy 
which form the staple material of the ordinary 
histories, whether native or foreign. 

To comprehend the conditions under which 
Japan will enter upon parliamentary govern- 
ment, we must have some knowledge of the de- 
gree of success with which the nation rules 





itself in local affairs. To convey some such 
information is my present object. It will be 
desirable, however, to glance first at the local 
political life which has been left behind. The 
available materials for its study are, unfortu- 
nately, not yet plentiful. I rely for such facts 
as I have obtained upon some translations (re- 
cently made for me) of scarce local histories, 
upon the manuscripts of Dr. D, b, Simmons 
(an able observer, recently deceased), to which 
I have had access, and upon some private lec- 
tures of Prof. Konakamura, reputed to be the 
most learned Japanese legal antiquarian. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that the 
administration of the country (confining our- 
selves to the last 300 years) was parcelled out, 
under the Shoguns, between themselves, the 
eighteen greater daimios, and the lesser landed 
nobles; and that the last two classes maintained 
a certain amount of legislative independence, 
and surrounded themselves with a military 
body, the Samurai, for whose government 
codes of rules were formed. But these classes 
of the population (with few exceptions) were 
consumers only, not producers. In number 
they seldom, if ever, exceeded one-fifteenth of 
the whole population. Below them a great 
national life went on. Their particular regu- 
lations were but a small part of the usages and 
rules which secured social order and formed 
the characteristic law of the country. 

The division of the daimiates for purposes of 
administration was, in its general features, 
simple enough. Each was divided into mura 
(villages or townships). Over the mura was a 
nanushi (called shoya, in the west), The gene- 
ral management of the producing population 
of the daimiate was placed by the lord of the 
soil in the hands of an officer called kori-bugyo 
(county superintendent), or, in the Shogun’s 
dominions, daikwan (deputy). If the district 
exceeded a certain size, the title was gundas 
(county chiel). Sometimes a gundai super- 
vised several daikwan. Between the nanushi 
and the daikwan was often an o (chief)-nanu- 
shi. Below the nanushi were various oflicers— 
the kumi-gashira (company-chief), whose du- 
ties were executive, the toshiyori (elder), and 
hyakusho-dai (farmer-chie!), whose offices were 
advisory. 

In appearance this arrangement was merely 
a series of subdivisions of executive duties. In 
fact, there began at a certain point in the scale 
a vital distinction. Above that point all power 
was received from above ; below it, all came 
from below. The daikwan and the gundai 
were always appointed by the central autho- 
rity, in Bakufu (Shogunate) districts (ken) as 
well as in the other feudal divisions (han). 
The nanushi, on the other hand, were as a rule 
elected by the people (subject to approval by 
the daikwan). They were identified with the 
people, protected them against official se- 
verity, and were their representatives in all 
questions arising between the Government and 
the people. The daikwan’s powers involved 
all that concerned the interests of the central 
Government. Roughly speaking, those inte- 
rests were that the people should make the 
land yield the greatest possible returns, though 
this purpose was seldom carried out oppressive- 
ly or from a short-sighted point of view. The 
daikwan and his assistants therefore super- 
vised the system of irrigation and methods of 
cultivation, bad full charge of taxation, as 
sessed the lands (a matter of extreme compli- 
cation), allowed rebates for crop failures, etc., 
and collected and forwarded the taxes. Be- 
sides this he had judicial functions, fixing 
land boundaries and hearing appeals from the 
justice meted out by local authorities, To 
many sequestered communities he was the em- 











bediment of supreme authority, and Shogun 
and Mikado were only names. 

In the local interests of the people, however, 
their own usages obtained. They had their 
own local expenses, their taxation and their 
financial problems, They repaired roads, each 
person owing a quantum of service. The 
mura owned grass-land and forests as public 
property, and made regulations for their use. 
As a rule all ordinary administration of jus- 
tice, civil and criminal, began and ended with- 
in the borders of the mura. It was, to be 
sure, a life of customs, not codes; of arbitra- 
tion, not litigation. The. officers of the com- 
munity were advisers, hardly rulers. The 
nanushi, although he was elected, and by 
ballot, too, was usually some patriarch, mark- 
ed out beforehand by the general opinion. 
Spirited electioneering, however, sometimes 
took place; a tie vote was occasionally record- 
ed, Curiously enough, a mere majority was 
not decisive; a clear preponderance of favor 
was required. Owners of land seem alone to 
have had the franchise, but other considera- 
tions were also of importance. To vote for 
one’s self was a breach of good manners; one 
who once did so has been dishonorably inimor- 
talized in one of the oid chronicles, 

By tbe seventeenth century, if not before, 
certain of the local usages, mixed with regula- 
tions of the Bakufu and the Emperor, were cus- 
tomarily committed to writing as a sort of con- 
stitution. This document was signed and sealed 
by the head of every go-nin-kumi (five-person- 
company, a subdivision of the mura to some 
one of which every person must belong). It was 
called na-yosei-cho (name-collection-register), 
or, more simply, kwuit cho, Of these documents, 
Dr. Simmons, in his journeys, saw many still 
remaining in all parts of the country. Iknow, 
however, of only four copies which are now ac- 
cessible—one in the Imperial University Libra- 
ry, one among Dr. Simmons’s papers, and two 
in my possession, sent by courteous officials in 
Chiba and Kioto, Future research in this field 
would be very fruitful. 

Such, in outline, was the local self-govern- 
ment of the past. It was not everywhere the 
same; in details it varied widely. In the ci- 
ties, particularly, it received a special develop- 
ment. But in general the e’ements remained 
the same, 

Turning now to the story of local govern- 
ment since the Restoration down through the 
last twenty-three years, and compressing it in- 
to a sentence, it has been a veritable leading of 
the Israelites out of the wilderness, a deeply in- 
teresting instance of the systematic political 
education of a people. Asa matter of course, 
broad modern influences have contributed 
much, There have been intervals, too, when 
other pressing problems forced a suspension of 
this work. Yet so far as governmental direc- 
tion is concerned, it has certainly been a dif- 
ficult task skilfully accomplished. 

Tie period from 1867 to 1889 falls into two 
parts, dividing at the year 1878. The former 
was occupied with testing the capacity of the 
people for self-government; the latter with ex- 
tending to them a larger and larger measure 
of power, and in advancing towards a proper 
degree of decentralization, At the beginning, 
however, the political situation was such that 
the esiablishment of a strong central power 
was the paramount requirement. The local 
divisions, as has been said, had been ken (Ba- 
kufu districts), and han (clans), with three fu, 
or metropolitan cities. By skilful manage- 
ment on the part of the Government, their ob- 
ject was gradually attained. The only mea- 
sures relevant to our subject were the trans- 
formation, early in 1869, of daimio into tem- 
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porary chi-han ji (clan-governors) ; and the 
final substitution for han, by decree of August 
29, 1871, of a uniform system of Ken, with 
chi-ji or ken-ret (governors) appointed by the 
Government. There were at that time three 


fu and sixty Aen. 


Meanwhile the foundation of the present sys 
tem was laid by the decree of February 5, 10), 
a sort of constitution for internal affairs, It 
provided for the uniform administration of 
fu, han, and ken, and regulated in general 
terms the principal departments of administra- 
tion. Fora while, at least, the old system was 
At the head of 
the mura was the ko cho (sometimes still called 
nanusht) with 


not in practice much altered, 


his assistants. The popular 
favorite was usually appointed by the Gover- 


nor, 


Several mura together formed a hori or 
daiku (county), under a ku cho, who was 
usually selected from among the ko-cho. ‘The 


ken-ret bad charge practically of the entire ad- 
ministration, and served as a judicial officer as 
well. The police were controlled from Tokio 
The 
third clause of the decree of February, 1509, 


But a step forward was soon taken. 
read; ** Holding of assemblies. When existing 
laws are to be amended or new ones to be en 
acted, public opinion shall be consulted, so 
that legislation may be impartial and the peo- 
ple may be content.” Within months’ 
time an assembly chosen by popular vote haa 
been summoned in Osaka, and in the course of 
Fou 
Gi-ji-sho (parliament) was at first 


two 


a few years a system of ward 
was added. 


is-embiies 
the general term used, but Aieai (assembly) bas 
since come into general use for local bodies, 
During the next eight years this example was 
followed with increasing frequency. The cre 


dit of the next assemblies seems to te 
the ken of Yamaguchi and Hiogo; 


these to Chiba, Niigata, Oita, and others. 


belong 
and after 
In 
Tokio no popular assembly seems to have been 
formed, but only an assembly composed of the 
Indeed, 


heads of smaller districts. in Chiba 


ken the members were at tirst / ho and 
ko-cho only, but they soon began to be elected 


So too, in this Aen, the presid- 
ing officer, at first the hen rei himself, came to 
be one of the members, chosen by themselves. 
In this ken, it may be added, / 
were chosen by popular election for some years 
before the law of 1573, 

While on the one hand the people were be- 
ginning to take part in the management of 
local affairs, the process 
had begun. 


by the people. 


cho and ko-cho 


of decentralization 
As early as IS73 the Government 
had by a general order recommended the Sen- ret 
to establish local school de and to 
have the the ; 


the measure was very generally carried 


partments, 
cflicials elected by eople ; 
In 1876 the judicial functions 


in 


which in 18% 


had been 


districts taken 








YU 


It was liberal and mod and in de 


tail, thc ugh it simply introduced the assembly 


rnin spirit 


toashare in deliteration, and gave no cor 
plete legislative power, 

On the same cay were published a law na 
ing the various purposes (schools, police, roads, 
ete.) the taxes for which were to be laid bw the 
leeal government; and a law dividing nm into 

in (counties) and son (villages or townships 
and dividing fu into Au (wards) and che (pre 
cinets A law of July 25 revised the law of 
1s60, and provided for the appointment of st 


ordinate officers by the Governe Ou A 
gust 26 it was ordered that the beads 
and son should be elected by the people, sul 


ject to the approval of the Govern 

















The tirst three of these laws have been called 
San Dai Sh The Three Great Law. On 
the same July 22 it bad also been decreed that 
“ineach of the fu and Len, , cho, and son 
assemblies are to be he iy SOON as " 
stances permit, to determine the amount of 
taxes for such district In a few yoars st 
assemblies had come unto gt 1 existen 
and uniform regulations, dating f iss 
revised in ISS4, modelled them after their pro 
vincial predece: sors, 

In the period beginnin 
government system has if 
slowly, In the direction of 
zation and a broader po; 

Under the first head we may notice: in IN 

the relinquishment to the local government of 
taxation for prisons and pub works SS! 

the establishment of loeal « ! 

pointed) and assemblies (elects { 

ture, trade, and commer ani ¢ 

of the power to establish 1 al educationa 
boards; in ISS2,a further extension of the 
sphere of local taxation; in 1S, greater free 
lom in shaping lIccal educat ul methods; in 


ISSd, a revision of the administrative 


giving wider 


powers to loeal of 


the surrender of 


the f in ensed prasticu 
tion tax) to the lecal gevernments. Under the 
second bead mmay be noted: in ISTU, the exem] 
tion of Assembly members fr arrest during 
a session without consent of the President; in 
ISSO, the substitution of the Assembly Presi 
lent for the Governor as the one to pass upon 
resignations and requests for leave of absence, 


nbly of the power to expel 


ieglect of duty, and to address 


the Government in criticism upon the Gover 


nor, and in 


ISST, a greater acc untability of 








} 
} 
; 
| 
! 
i 
j 
| 
' 


| 
| 
} 


many from the |} 
Ken-ret and placed under the Government 
were vested in a series of courts, one Diaishin- 
In (Supreme Court), one Aoso-Jn (Superior | 


Court) having four circuits, and a Sathan-sho 
court of first instance 


fu and ken, 


in the capital of each 


Justices’ courts were afterwards 
established here and there in the | 
The first two had been 
vious year, but were p 

Finally, in the early part of IS7S, : 
ing cf the Chiho-kwan Ku 
local officials) 


r towns, 


w reorganized. 





assem ] 7 
1eld in Tokio, the G 
submitted a bill establishing 
blies in each fu and Ken, 


ti gi 
vernment 
popular assem 
A similar bill had 
been submitted to the same bedy in 1875, and 
they had declared in faverof constituting such 
assemblies of the appointed An-cho and kowho 
only; but the Government had concluded that 
the time was ripe for something better than 


that. The measure became a law on July 2. 





the Governor to the Assembly in reporting de- 
tails of work. 
, 


Practically a new period begins with 188) 


A new and com; 
, 


rehensive law for city (sift, 
town », and village (so government was 
I to}, an Nag g y 


submitted to the Senate (Clenro-/]n) ISS7, 


in 
to the Assembly of Local Officials in 1SSS, 
was enacted April 14, 1 


t April 1, ISsv By 


and 
and 


* 
eae 


SSS 


» going into 
it the local suld:- 
isions are somewhat changed, a gun (county) 
ing now divided into communities of three 
lasses shi, < h », and son 


; graded acc ording to 
po] ulation, and each with a popular assembly ; 


andeach fu consisting of one main “ city,” 
with suburban districts. Ward (ku) assem- 
blies may be established when de-ired. A few 


the 
of the notable featuresare (1) the use of certain 
terms new to the language, such as komin 

itizen 
that *‘a 


ed as a juristic 


the declaration of the principle 
city, town, or village shall be consider- 
person,” that is, as a munici- 
pal corporation, not merely an administrative 
subdivision; 
cho 


the election of mayors (shi-, 


, and son-cho) by the city, town, or village 
assembly; (4) the division of the electors into 
classes according to the amount of taxes paid, 
each class electing an equal number of rep- 
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resentatives—a system similar to that in 
vogue in Hamburg, Brunswick, and other Ger- 
man cities; and (5) the creation of a second or 
aldermanic chamber. A similarly compre- 
hensive law reorganizing the fu and ken gov- 
ernments will soon be issued, 

Such has been the progress of local self- 
government in the Meiji period. The diffi- 
culty of obtaining accurate information on 
the subject is very great, and I cau hardly hope 
that the preceding account is entirely without 
error. My object has been not to describe in 
detail the system as it exists, but rather to call 
attention to the steadiness with which progress 
has been made, the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment has carried out the work, and the care- 
fulness with which the institutions have been 
adapted to the condition of the people. How 
far the people themselves have risen to the oc- 
casion I propose to notice in another letter. 

Joun H. WIGMORE. 





Correspondence. 


REINFORCEMENT. 


To THE EpiToR oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: There is hardly a number of your paper 
which does not furnish me with a text. Last 
week’s contains no less than three, of such 
crushing force that it seems as if they only 
needed to be stated to carry conviction. 

(1.) The reckless appropriations both by the 
Senate and the House threaten to convert our 
surplus into a deficit. But is not that the na- 
tural result of an arrangement under which 
everybody has an interest in expenditure and 
nobody in economy? If you prepare a rich 
and sumptuous feast, and then let a dozen 
hungry men into the room with nobody to 
guard it, can you wonder if, in the course of an 
hour, the feast bas disappeared ? Every Sena- 
tor and every member of the House represents 
a locality, and is anxious to secure the largest 
possible share of the national expenditure, with 
a wholly disproportionate interest in defending 
the Treasury, which has no official defender. 
It is for this reason that the forcible argument 
of Mr. Plumb of Kansas, quoted by you, fell so 
flat. How different would the same words in 
the same place have sounded if uttered by Mr. 
Wind«m ! 

2) Your sketch of the silver debate in the 
Senate shows this and much more, It shows 
how, under the five-minute rule and with un- 
limited power of moving and taking a vote 
on amendments, a few sharp, shrewd men, 
with a keen, selfish interest, can manipu- 
late and disorganize a large body of which 
no member has any direct interest or au- 
thority to make a determined stand against 
them. Very few Senators can have a direct 
interest in the Silver Bill; it is certainly not 
any doctrine of the Republican party, and it 
would be a very poor compliment to a body 
occupying such a position before the world as 
the United States Senate to say that its mem 
bers did not understand the injurious effect 
upon the country. itis a pure case of weak- 
ness of defence against attack. The only hope 
now, and a faint one, is a veto by the Presi- 
dent, The silver-men will take care to bring 
such pressure on him that he would be more 
than human to resist it. And even if he does, 


it leaves the fleld open for another attempt 
next year. How different it would have been if 
the official defender of the Treasury and of the 
national interest had followed every stage of 
the bill, open to cross-examination by inde- 
pendent members and looked to by the coun- 
try to explain its effect. 





(3.) Mr. Blaine has written a letter criticising 
the action of the Senate on the Tariff Bill, and 
the President has transmitted it to the Senate, 
which has received it with the most fatal 
of all weapons—silence. A bit of newspaper 
gossip quotes Mr. Blaine as saying that he 
would give two years of his life for a chance to 
debate the bill in the Senate. Why on earth 
should he not have it? We may not agree 
with him or his methods; but one or two days 
of open debate, with himself and Mr. Windom 
taking the lead, would do more to enlighten 
and arouse public opinion than years of the 
lobbying and intrigue which are now the only 
methods of settling the tariff question. Mr. 
Blaine could do no better service to the coun- 
try or his own reputation than by giving those 
two years or more to an appeal to the people 
to compel the Senate to give to him, or to his 
successors, that chance which it will never give 
of its own accord. G. B. 

Boston, June 28, 1890. 





THE NATIONAL FINANCES. 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE Nation: 

Sir : In view of the almost universal com- 
plaint—more especially Ly the agricultural iu- 
terest of the couutry—of the burden and 
inequality of Federal taxation, it seems im- 
portant that certain points connected with the 
same, not immediately bearing on the ques- 
tions of free trade or protection, should at the 
present time be especially pressed upon the at- 
tention of the American public. 

The amount of money necessary to meet the 
expenditures of the Federal Government for 
the fiscal year commencing July 1, 1890, was 
estimated by Secretary Windom in his report 
for December, 1889, at $341,400,000. The ap- 
propriations already authorized by the present 
Congress, or certain to be authorized, will in- 
crease these figures to an excess of $400,000,- 
000. But for the sake of argument, and in 
order to avoid anything of hypothesis, let 
$400,000,000 be assumed as the correct figures. 

Now, as the Federal Government never has 
apy money except that which the people give 
it through the agency of taxation, and as the 
people as a whole never have any money to 
give except what comes to them as the result 
of their work, or from an exchange of the pro- 
ducts of their work, it is clear, as Mr. Atkinson 
has sbown in one of his recent essays, that 
what the Government really wants of its peo- 
ple, when it calls upon them for taxes, is work, 
and that the methods of taxation are only 
methods for collecting and using the products 
of work. If we assume that the average earn- 
ings of the larger part of the people who work 
with their hands in the United States are one 
dollar per day (and this is an over-estimate, 
for the average wages of those who follow 
agriculture for a living are not in excess of 
eighty-five cents), then four hundred millious 
of expenditure by the Federal Government 
next year, will mean four hundred millions of 
day’s work; or, in other words, for every dol- 
lar that the Government of the United States 
expends, somebody must do a whole day’s 
work to furnish it. 

Even if the highest estimate be put upon the 
per-capita product of the whole country—in- 
cluding a valuation of the domestic consump- 
tion of farmers and farm laborers—the average 
earnings of each person occupied for gain in 
all arts and all branches of mental, manual, or 
mechanical work cannot exceed two dollars for 
each working day, or $600 a year, on which 
three persons depend for their support, giving 
a gross product of sixty-six and two-thirds 
cents each. Deducting the domestic consump- 





tion of farmers, the cost of State and municipal 
government, and the necessary addition to the 
capital of the nation, the net average earnings 
of the whole population from which national 
taxes are to be taken cannot exceed fifty cents 
a day, or what fifty cents a day will buy. 
Multiply by three, and the maximum average 
wages or earnings of every one occupied for 
gain, from the president of the great railway 
system covering thousands of miles to the 
scrub who washes the floor of the station, can- 
not exceed $1.50 per day. How unequally this 
is divided every one may estimate. But is the 
burden of national taxation which takes six 
dollars’ worth of work out of each one hun- 
dred and fifty of product, or thirty dollars’ 
worth of the product of each family of five 
persons who live on an income of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year, apportion- 
ed equitably in respect to income? Far from 
it ; for, as a matter of fact, the cost of the 
National Government, estimated at $400,000,- 
000 per annum, represents not less than twenty 
days’ work at $1.50 a day out of 300 days in 
the service of each family of five persons; and 
the less the income the greater the burden of 
work required. 

The question which next naturally suggests 
itself is, What are the people who will work 
next year 400,000,000 days—in heat and cold, on 
the farm, in the forge, mine, factory, shop, 
and counting-room, in the cab of the locomo- 
tive, or on the deck of the vessel, with pick 
and shovel, hammer and shuttle, with nimble 
fingers, skilful pen, and educated brain—in 
order to give their Government the money it 
says it must take from them next year, to re- 
ceive in return for such working? A correct 
answer, expressed in general terms, and which 
every citizen who keeps a general run of the 
details of government ought to be able to 
frame for himself, would be as follows: 

Work contributed in the form of taxes to 
the Government, and wisely expended by it 
for the insuring of security to life and proper- 
ty, the administration of justice, general edu- 
cation, general health, and improved facilities 
for the intercommunication of intelligence and 
the reduction of the expenses of transportation, 
brings with it the fullest equivalent of recom- 
pense or profit to the individual or conmunity 
contributing. But work performed and con- 
tributed to Government in the form of taxes 
which in turn are expended for other purposes 
—as for the building of enormous ‘iron clad” 
vessels which are likely to be obsolete before 
they are completed, and which, if the advice 
of Washington, to avoid intermeddling with 
foreign nations, is heeded, will never be want- 
ed; or for the payment of pensions to persons 
who having no just claim on the Govern- 
ment, have other and adequate means of 
support, and no right to ask other citi- 
zens to work for them; or for the pur- 
chase and hoarding of enormous quantities 
of silver under the pretence that it is needed 
as the basis of currency, when an equally good 
and sufficient currency can be provided not 
only without expense, but with a profit to the 
people, by the Government; or for enabling 
people to make livings or fortunes by unnatu- 
rally advancing the prices of commodities—is 
work that entails unnecessary labor upon the 
worker, favors the unequal distribution of 
wealth, and in itsinfluence is antagonistic to 
the principles and existence of a free and 
democratic form of government. 

Let no man whose daily earnings are essen- 
tial to meet his daily needs deceive himself 
with the idea, that because no Federal tax-col- 
lector makes a personal demand on him for 
taxes, he does not perform the labor that is em- 
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bodied in and produces them. With a very 
few exceptions, all the revenue—money—that 
the Federal Guvernment receives is derived 
from taxes on commodities, or things which 
people consume in their living or use in their 
labor; and is paid, in the first instance, by 
those who consume or use them. And it needs 
no argument to prove that the burden of such 
taxes must be disproportionately heavier on 
the man who from necessity expends all or 
nearly all his earnings on living than on him 
who only expends one-half, one-third, or a 
smaller proportion of them for like purposes, 
and lays up the su.plus for increasing his in- 
come. Neither should it be overlooked that, un- 
der the existing system of deriving revenue 
from taxes on commodities, the poor are not 
unfrequently required to perform proportion- 
ally more work to earn thera than the rich, be- 
cause the taxes levied on the articles of a given 
class of commodities consumed by the poor—as 
is notably the case with woollen goods—are 
much heavier than on those consumed by the 
rich. 

But assuming that four hundred millions of 
dollars ($400,000,000) must now be annually 
collected of the people of the United States to 
meet the expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there will probably be a unanimity 
of public opinion that this amount should be 
obtained in the most economical and effective 
manner, and with the least burden and an- 
noyance to those who are to be called upon to 
contribute work in the form of taxes. But to 
what extent can such a result be compassed 
by sure and simple methods? Let us see, 

The revenue derived during the fiscal year 
1889 from the existing taxes on distilled spirits 
and wines was $74,312,200 internal, $7,125,U62 


85.268 


customs; total, $81,455, 














From malt or fermented liquors $23,725, 
internal, $663,337 customs; total, $24,557, 172. 
From tobacco $51,866,860 internal; $11,104,- 


486 customs; total, $43,061,346, 

From sugar and molasses $55,995,157. 

Here, then, from the above-enumerated four 
articles or classes of articles, $204,878,923, a 
fraction over one-half of the $400,000,000 re- 
quired to defray the annual expenses of the 
Federal Government,can be certainly and easi- 
ly collected. In respect to three of these arti- 
cles or classes of articles—liquors and tobacco 
--from which $148,883,786, or 37 per cent. of 


or 


the required revenue of four hundred 
millions, is now’ raised, it is entirely 
optional with the citizen whether he will 


assess himself and act as tax-collector for the 
Government, or not. And in respect to the 
fourth article or class, namely, sugar, al- 
though the rate of taxatior is high—70 per 
cent. in 1889Y—it would be difficult to name any 
commodity in general use which could be tax- 
ed with a view to revenue with so little of bur- 
den to consumers and so little of detriment to 
industry. It isso largely produced, dealt in, 
and consumed, and enters to so small an ex- 
tent as a crude material into other industries, 
that it comes to the consumer less burdened 
with other than Government taxes, merchants’ 
profits, and expenses of distribution than 
almost any commodity that can be mentioned. 
Of all articles retailed, sugar is the one whose 
cost is least augmented by retailing, and, in 
fact, is said to be often sold by grocers with- 
out any profit asa means of attracting other 
trade. And yet, by a not inconsiderable 
portion of the American people, it is 
believed to be’ good public policy to throw 
away all, or nearly all, the advantages accru- 
ing from retaining the above enumerated 
sources of revenue, by totally abolishing the 
internal-revenue system, and not only repeal- 
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ing the present customs revenue of $55,000,000 
on sugar, but making the occasion of such re- 
peal a 


r 


reason for augmenting the existing 
taxes to the extent of at least seven millions of 
dollars in the way of bounties on its domestic 
production, 
history of taxation anything more palpably 
absurd, or such a demonstration, off the part 
of all responsible persons, of inability to exer- 
cise common sense ¢ 

Is it not self-evident, also, if four 
dred millions must every year be collect- 
ed from the people to meet the 
tures of the Federal Government, and if 
consumption of liquors, tobacco, and sugar is 


hun- 


expendi- 


to be no longer regarded and utilized as a 
proper source for supplying some two hundred 
millions of this requirement, that the 
mense sum thus diverted and abandoned will 
have to be collected just the same; and that, 
too, by spreading an equal aggregate of taxes 
over a multitude of other commodities, involv- 
ing increased expense and annoyance in col 
lecting, increased burdens upon domestic in- 


ini- 


dustries, and increased opportunities for using 
taxation for the promotion of private rathe: 
than public interests ? 

The increase in recent years in Federal ex- 


Has there ever been in the whole | 


| 
| 


the | 


| 


penditures, and consequently in taxation, is | 


of the 


Between 1870 and 1SS0 the increase in 


also worthy the attention American 
people. 
the net ordinary expenditures of the Federal 
Government, exclusive of 
debt 
represent the legitimate continuing burden of 
the war), was less than 4 per cent., 
$164,421,000 to $169,000,000, while the increase 


interest and pay 
ments on the national (which payments 


or trom 


during the same period in population was S0.US 
But between ISSO and ISS), 
sive, the increase in the same class of national 


per cent. inclu- 
expenditures, notwithstanding a reduction i 
the annual burden 
was over 42 per cent., while the increase in 
yt 3 


Gia 


n 
of interest of $57,000,000, 
populaticn during these same years c+ not 
have been in excess of 50 per cent. 

A burden of annual taxation of $40 
on a population of sixty-six millions is a little 


O00 O00 


over 36 per capita, or $30 on every 
family of five persons; but the ultimate bur 
den of a system of indirect taxation on im- 


ported commodities on the final consumer of 


rably 


such commodities is certainly conside 


greater. Recent investigations in this matter 


New Zea- 


instituted in the English colony of 


land, where the revenue of the State, derived 
mainly from customs taxes On imports 
lected from a sparse population, affords ur 


usual facilities for investigation, indicate 
that the burden of such taxation s 
increased to the final consumers of th 
taxed articles to the extent of at least pel 


In the United States th 
probably much greater. 


cent, e increment 1 
Tha averaca hu-den 
she average Ourden 


of Federal taxation for the next fiscal year 
will therefore certainly be at least #40 on 
every family, and promises in the im 
mediate future to be greater rather than 
less, Tothe man with an income of $20 per 
day, or some $6,000 per annum, this is not 


mucd, but tothe farmer who is raising and 
for 15 to 
in the great leading mechanical 
the country, whose annual in- 
less than $400,it means depriva- 
Davin A. WELLS. 


and 


selling corn » cents a bushel, 
the operatives 
industries of 
comes average 


tion. 


THE LOUISVILLE POST-OFFICE. 
To tHe Eprtor oF Tre Nation: 


Sir: In view of some of President Harri- 


son's recent performances as a civil-service 


| 





reformer, | wish to callattentiontothe Loui 


ville Post-ottice as furnishing an Ulustration of 
his sincerity, without 
cases would be complete, 


The of the Postmistress « 


term present x 
pired more than a month ag She has beld 
the office for twelve consecutive years, bay 
been first appointed by Mr. Hayes. As far as 








one can judge, she has proved an xreeptionally 
efficient and progressive officia There has 
been as little ** polities’ nnected with bet 
administration as has been possible under a 
**spoils” régime. It is tr that, after hes 
appointment by Fresident Cleveland, a few 
Republicans gave way to as many Den ats 
and likewise, after the inauguration of Pres 
dent Harrison, these same Den ats Were s 
planted by their opponents. But, wi t! 
Vostmistress cannot for t ‘¢ reasons | t 
a civil-service reformer, the changes in ques 
tion have been comparatively few and have 
been slowly made, the damage as bee 
haps asslight as possible, and her ¢ scons 
to partisan spirit have probably saved us f ’ 
a‘ clean sweep,” such as a new ap} time 
would have involved. Besides, her employees 
have never displayed offensive partisan a 
tivity 
The « tions ¢t her eapy t “ 
however, do not rest upon the » tha 
she has been ithe eband,a “ 
official, or, 1 tl ther, that she has I " 
an ideal reformer The former would be ma 
festly false ; the latter w not ¢ 
party leaders eit! t Was 
The sole grout pon w . s 
posed is this, that t! nag f 
a WOMA t I isy teas s 
nothing as a j tical fa the f { 
ade bw the ra i Ss. at ¢ v a 
t the part 
favor of Mr, H 
es nt persona 
ention;: the Pos 
t ffer from | 
e does, that ’ 
ing Lut a 4 ‘al s ation stand ’ 
he way of 2 reappoint t, how l 
ask, would sucl s } 1 a President 
honestly bent i!-service reform? Nay 
re, W is an Exec ve suffer himself 
: ment be surr led by advisers 
Ww se uct in is case, as often before, be 
trays their complete contempt for the cause he 
AS prete i to fave Mrs. Thompson may, 
is true, still be reay ed; but as her fitness 
as never | wstioned, very slight weight 
in. inthat event, be aimed for tl fact that 
she has already proved a capable official 
I kilvy enough, she has warm friends among 
t casses of people in whom our pious 
Chief Magistrate especially trusts, and with 
whom he devoutly wishes to be numbered. 
Assuredly the friction of political activity 
must have worn cff the fine e& of the 
l’ostmaster - General's religious feeling, else 
he too would certainly throw the weight of 
his influence with that of the rest of the godly. 
But, bowever Mr. Wanamaker’s strange de- 


parture may be explained, the President is far 
to offend 
friends than he is to give the people of Louis- 
Were this last 
| the sole consideration, Mrs. Thompson would 


more anxious not Mrs, Thompson’s 


ville a competent Postmaster. 


have been promptly renominated; the delay in 

the settlement of the matter marks the painful 

process by which the Executive mind is trying 

to determine whether Mrs. Thompson’s friend- 

ship or a politician in the Post-office will avail 

him most two years hence. A. F, 
LOUISVILLB, Ky., June 20, 1800, 
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AN INQUIRY. 
To THE EpitoR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read with great satisfaction 
your arraignment of certain pious humbugs as 
** book-thieves” and *‘ pirates,” and am asto- 
nished that such a Mount Sinai of morality as 
your valued paper undoubtedly is should print 
the following advertisement: “ By putting a 
few chemicals in ordinary cooking gelatine we 
have enabled American publishers to sell a 
full set of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ for 
$58.50, while the English edition costs $190 
per set.” Why not advertise kits of burglars’ 
tools accompanied by the information that they 
were used with great success in a recent well- 
known bank-robbery ?# 

Very respectfuily yours, 
CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 
LENOX, Mass., June 27, 1890. 


[We have already, in reply to a similar 
protest, given reasons for not attempting to 
discriminate, in our advertising columns, 
between the grosser and the smaller violators 
of the copyright principle. As regards the 
ingenious and useful invention by which 
whole books are now as readily reproduced 
as engravings hitherto have been, the abuse 
of it is again something that we must leave 
the public to correct. There is nothing in 
the process itself immoral, and, in fact, as we 
are informed, the illegitimate demands upon 
it are far behind the legitimate—as where a 
costly copyright bock printed from type 
needs to be renewed in answer toa fresh call, 
which would not, nevertheless, justify the 
prime cost of manufacture; or where it is de- 
sired to avoid the errors of resetting, as in 
the case of logarithmic tables; or where the 
plates have been destroyed by fire, ete. Un- 
doubtedly, the achievement of converting the 
‘ Britannica’ into a cheap and popular work 
is the best evidence of the excellence of the 
process, and as such is naturally put forward 
in an advertisement. We do not absolve the 
firm in question from the moral responsi- 
bility we lay upon their piratical patrons; 
but Mr, Stowe will see that he might as well 
exact of us exclusion of their advertisement 
because we know them to have made the 
‘ Britannica’ reproduction, as because they 
proclaim it themselves. As well might we 
turn away advertisements of Wanamaker’s 
store, or of Funk & Wagnualls’s Literary 
Digest or Llomiletic Keview.—Ep, Nation.] 





SHORTENING THE COLLEGE COURSE, 
To tHE Epitror oF THE Nation: 


Str: In the discussion excited by the pro- 
posal to cut down the academic course at Har- 
vard University from four years to three, the 
fact seems to have been overlooked that the 
collegiate course at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity has, ever since the founding of that 
institution, extended over but three years. 
The proposition is discussed with all the spice 
of a perfectly new subject, whereas it has 
been in successful operation for fourteen years, 
in One of the most progressive universities in 
the country, 

The undergraduate department of the Johns 
Hopkins University, although less widely known 
than the graduate department, is no less tho- 
rough. Those pursuing the collegiate course 
are largely under the instruction of the same 
professors as the graduate students, and, what 





is more important, the same spirit of applica- 
tion and love of study is rife among doth. If 
we were to test the feelings on the subject of 
those connected with the University, the unani- 
mous testimony of all would, I feel sure, be 
that three years spent in preparation for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is ample, at 
least for the average student. There is no- 
thing, however, to prevent his taking four, or 
even five years, to fulfil the requirements, if 
he deem it necessary. 

Neither of the possible objections mentioned 
in your editorial is felt to have any weight. 
There has never been any ‘ long-established 
custom” of having a four-year course, so that 
the three-year course is not thought of as an 
innovation. The other objection to the plan, 
that the ‘‘ precess of absorbing intellectual in- 
fluence is thereby diminished,” is, I think, 
more than obviated by a higher matriculation 
standard and increased application and con- 
centration on a somewhat smaller number of 
studies, 

The real meaning of the word ‘‘ education” 
is kept in view, that it is not a mere cramming 
with facts, however useful and interesting, but 
a development of the human mind, so that it 
may be able to grapple successfully with the 
great problems of life which may in the future 
present themselves, And this, it is claimed, is 
accomplished at least as well in the three years 
of concentrated study in the undergraduate de- 
partment of the Johns Hopkins University, as 
in many of the colleges which still retain the 
time-honored four-year course. 

R, E, Carson, 

BALTIMORE, MpD., June 23, 1890, 





To THE EpitTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Ina recent editorial you again discuss 
the question whether the course of Harvard 
should be cut down from four to three years, 
as President Eliot proposes. You say that the 
objections are raised on two grounds only : 
first, an unreasoning faith in the time-honored 
course of a Freshman, a Sophomore, a Junior, 
and a Senior year ; secondly, the wish that 
the cultivating influence of the University 
should not last any shorter time than it does 
now, and the belief that less than four years 
will not exert a lasting effect. 

My objections rest on entirely different 
grounds, and are coupled with a very tan- 
gible remedy for the supposed evils arising 
from the inordinate length of the present 
course. 

For those who wish to devote themselves toa 
scientific or literary course of life, a study of 
four years after “ripeness” to enter Harvard, 
is not too much. Johns Hopkins has cut down 
her course to three years, and, as a consequence, 
has more post-graduate than undergraduate 
hearers. Even at Harvard there are many 
whom the four years’ academic course does not 
satisfy. But men who wish, after taking their 
bachelor’s degree, to study law, medicine, or 
divinity thoroughly—tbat is, to study one of 
those branches for three years—find that they 
are too old (about twenty-five or twenty-six) 
before they can enter upon a profession; eigt- 
teen plus four plus three being equal to twen- 
ty-five. They are perfectly right. But there 
is no reason in the world why any one who pro- 
poses to take the degree of M.D. or D.D. or 
B.L. should have his degree of A.B. in his 
pocket before entering upon his professional 
studies, except the notion prevailing in Eng- 
land and America, but nowhere else, that a 
degree in law, medicine, or divinity is no 
proof of learning in the holder, but only a 
certificate that he may earn his bread by heal- 
ing people, attending to their lawsuits, or 





preaching to them, On the continent of Eu- 
rope it is different, and no one there who pre- 
pares himself to become a lawyer, physician, 
or preacher ever thinks of first attending for 
four years or even for three years the lectures 
of a ‘philosophical faculty,” which faculty 
corresponds in every way—especially in the 
age of its students—to a course at Harvard or 
Johns Hopkins. 

It was not always and everywhere thus. 
Before 1848, the ‘* Latin School” in Austria 
took boys from the age of ten to that of six- 
teen ; they then were deemed ripe for the Uni- 
versity, but had there to take a two-years’ 
course in ‘‘ philosophy ” before entering the 
law, medical, or divinity schools. Now the 
‘** Latin School” of six years bas been turned 
into the ‘‘Gymnasium ” of eight years, and 
** philosophy ” for law or medical students is 
very properly dropped, The old Austrian sys- 
tem was pretty much the same as that of Har- 
vard of the same time ; for sixteen was then 
the ordinary age for entering college, and a boy 
of that age might well go on for two or even 
for four years to broaden his general culture, 

The Harvard catalogue of 1889 shows that 
nearly all the divinity students, 80 per cent. of 
the law students, and 47 per cent. of the medi- 
cal students held a college degree. Under 
these circumstances it would be no hardship to 
demand cf every one who wishes to enter any 
one of the three schools as a regular student, 
that he should be fitted for the second year of 
the academie course. The group cf studies in 
the first year in which he should be examined 
on admission might be prescribed for each of 
the three professional courses: for instance, 
those who wish to enter the Law School must 
take the historico-political group of studies, 
This being done, the academic character of the 
students in the three “schools” would be 
guaranteed, There could be no boors among 
them simply trying to get to money-making in 
the shortest possible time. In the next place, 
no young men without culture being in the 
schools, a plan of teaching the three professions 
could be introduced, treating them as branches 
of learning. A source of legal lore, for in- 
stance, need not be neglected simply because it 
is accessible only in French or Latin. A phy- 
sical demonstration need not be skipped in the 
Medical School because its proper understand- 
ing requiresa knowledge of trigonometry. The 
comparative method, the true basis of all mcd- 
ern science, can be followed even in theology, 
when only men trained to the age of nineteen 
in scientific habits are to be dealt with, 

But one thing more is necessary. The at- 
tendants at the professional schools ought to 
be made to feel that they are children, not 
mere step-children, of the Alma Mater. A 
first-year law student must be considered a 
Sophomore, a third-year law student a Senior, 
The degree from the professional schools 
should constitute its holder an alumnus of 
Harvard, upon an exact footing with ‘ie 
Bachelor of Arts, entitled in like manner with 
him to take a part in the government of the 
institution, Then the students of the three 
schools will no longer have any motive for 
wasting their best years in the academic 
course, 

These very simple, and, in the present condi- 
tion of things, easy and practicable changes 
would give to Harvard University, what it 
now lacks, a plainly visible purpose, making 
it a place to educate (1) literary and scientific 
men, (2) learned lawyers, (8) learned phy- 
sicians, (4) learned ministers, and put it exact- 
ly on the footing with the universities of Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary, France, ltaly, the 
Netherlands, etc., to which it has gradually 
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been tending. The exclusion of law and medi- 
cine from the course of academic instruction 
at Oxford and Cambridge is one of the many 
accidents and peculiarities in English life and 
customs, of which America ought long ago to 
have got rid altogether. 
Very respectfully, L. N. D. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 22, 189), 


Notes. 


A COMPLETE catalogue of the late Dr. Dolling- 
er’s library is in course of preparation, and 
will be published at an early date. Copies of 
it may be procured by applying to Friiulein 
Dollinger, at No, 11 Von der Tannstrasse, 
Munich, Germany. It is to be hoped that 
some American university may be so fortunate 
as to secure this extremely valuable collection 
of books, 

A new volume of Dr. Dillinger’s academical 
addresses (‘ Akademische Vortriige ’), contain- 
ing among other discourses that on ‘* Tne In- 
fluence of North America in Literature,” is 
already in press, Also, a Life of Pius 1X.,a 
treatise on the Council of Trent, an essay on 
the Inquisition, and a correspondence with the 
Papal Nuncio, the Archbishop of Munich- 
Freising, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
touching the Vatican decrees, have been found 
among his posthumous papers, and will shortly 
appear in print. — 

A second edition of ‘ Aryan Sun Myths: the 
Origin of Religions,’ by Sarah E. Titcomb, 
will be published by the author herself at 53 
Pinckney Street, Boston. 

A revised edition of Prof. Jesse Macy’s ‘ Uur 
Government’ is set down for July by Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 

‘Toxar,’ by the author of ‘Thoth,’ is an- 
nounced by Longmans, Green & Co, 

A new translation from the German of W. 
Heimburg, by Mrs. J. W. Davis, ‘ Lucie’s Mis- 
take,’ will be published immediately by 
Worthington Co, 

The American Economic Association will 
soon have ready a monograph on canals, in 
two parts, viz., ‘‘ The Canal and the Railway, 
with a note on the Development of Railway 
Passenger Traffic,” by Prof. E. J. James, 
and ‘Canals and their Economic Relation to 
Transportation,’ by Prof. L. M. Haupt. It 
may be had of the Secretary, Prof. Richard T. 
Ely, Baltimore. 

A work which it does not fall within our pro- 
vince to criticise, the ‘Cyclopedia of Manufac- 
tures and Products of the United States,’ pub- 
lished in this city by the Seeger & Guernsey 
Co., nevertheless has an interest for not a few 
of our readers, and deserves mention. The 
merest glance at it shows it to have been exe- 
cuted in a very orderly and painstaking way. 
The arrangement is alphabetical of depart- 
ments, but there is also a copious index to ar- 
ticles which renders reference easy, whether 
one isin search of *‘Advertising Thermometers,” 
‘*Films, Photographic,” ‘‘Garments, Dress- 
Reform,” *“‘ Quarter Sawed Lumber,” ‘‘ Teeth- 
ing Rings,” ‘* Yeast Cakes,” or ‘ Zinc Tubing,” 
ete., etc. This is information convenient not 
only for shippers, but for the mass of private 
purchasers, The list of firms, though liberal, 
is not exhaustive, but selective—another merit 
in the ‘Cyclopaedia,’ The volume is beautifully 
printed. 

‘Brown’s Directory of American Gas Com- 
panies’ (New York: E. C. Brown) comes to us 
in its third issue. The capital, financial condi- 
tion, population supplied, rates, and other 
Statistics are clearly tabulated for the northern 








continent. Electric light and power are often 
combined with gas in the enterprises recorded. 
Natural-gas companies are grouped by them- 
selves, 

No title could well be more obscure and mis- 
leading than ‘ Derivation of Practical Electri- 
cal Units,’ by Lieut. &. B. Badt and Prof. H. 
S. Carhart (Chicago: Electrician Publishing 
Co.). Besidesa table of these units, the little 
book consists mainly of brief biographies of 
“all the eminent scientists by whose names the 
practical units are or were designated,” ac- 
companied by portraits in every case except 
that of Coulomb. 

The ‘Musical Year-Book of the United 
States’ reaches its seventh issue in recording 
the season of 1889-00 (Bostom G. H. Wilson). 
New American compositions and American 
compositions performed abroad are carefully 
noted. 

Dr. Francis H. Rankin’s * Hygiene of Child- 
hood’ (Appletons) is a wise, unpretentious 
little book that parents should like to read and 
its precepts follow. It is untechnical, but in 
spired with professional wisdom ani experi- 
ence; and the more widely such literature is 
circulated, the better for the generations that 
succeed, This combines good style and sound 
sense, and appeals to every head of a family. 

Dr. Louis Barkan has added another item to 
the long roll of books about ourselves in * How 
to Preserve Health’ (New York: Exchange 
Printing Co.). Hygiene and morals have much 
in common; and this particular book, hke 
some sermons, is excellent in matter, but not 
especially inviting in style. 

The success of their popular edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s works (of which ‘ Hereward the 
Wake’ is last to hand) has encouraged Mae- 
millan & Co, to put out a very large edition of 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days’ in the same style, 
but with illustrations. We regret afresh the 
necessity for such condensed typography. 

The ‘*German Webster,” or Moriz Heyne's 


‘Deutsches Worterbuch,’ completes its first of 
three volumes with the letter G (Leipzig: S 
Hirzel; New York: B. Westermann & Co.). 
The preface, reserved to accompany the last 
half of vol. i., states the author's conviction, 
as a colaborer on the Grimm Lexicon, that that 
work, when completed, will never have the do- 
mestic use anticipated for it by its projector. 
Hence his attempt to carry out the idea in his 
own way. Dr. Heyne omits provincial and 
obsolete vocables in order to bring his work 
within moderate compass, and technical expres- 
sions are sparingly admitted ; on the side of 
etymology, ignorance is frankly confessed in 
cases of doubt. The references to the literary 
sources are exact, and alist of these sources will 
accompany the final volume. The examples cit- 
ed are in Roman type. This does much to re- 
lieve the appearance of the page, of which the 
impression is noticeably distinct. Dr. Heyne 
has had the assistance of his wife as a literary 
reader in his ten years’ labor. 

A fourth volume of the Papers of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association opens with the quar- 
terly issues for January and April, containing 
official reports and the following papers: “* Re- 
cent Historical Work in the Colleges and Uni- 
versities of Europe and America,” by President 
Adams of Cornell; ‘* A Catechism of the Revo- 
lutionary Reaction,” by ex-President White ; 
and * The Origin of the National Scientific and 
Educational Institutions of the United States,” 
by Dr. G. Brown Goode. This last is an histo- 
rical inquiry of decided value, replete with cu- 
rious information. Thus, in a foot-note to page 
73, the rise of the “ agricultural experiment sta- 
tion ” is sketched, and we are told that no fewer 
than forty-six now exist (one State having as 
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many as three), and employ nearly 400 exper. 


al Observa 





menters, The crigin of the Nation 
tory and John Quincy Adams's efforts towards 
it make one of the most interesting episodes in 
Dr. Goode’s review, 

Dr. Jeffrey KR. Brackett has supplemented 
his monograph on‘ The Negro in Maryland 
A Study of the Institution of Slavery,’ with 
* Notes on the Progress of the Colored People 
of Maryland since the War,’ which appears as 
a triple number (vii-vill-ix) of the eighth 
series of the Johns Hopkins University Stucies 
It is, on the whole, a cheering exhibit Phe 
admission of colored men to the jury-box and 
the bar is one of the greatest strides > and 
another is the abolition of color distinction in 
eases of bastardy. 

The last Quinquennial Catalogue of the Of 
eers and Graduates of Harvard Unitersity 
which appeared in INS, was, it is now to tw 
seen, the last in which Latin was employed 
stead of the vernacular, The new Catalogue 
for IN, which can be had of Charles W. Sever, 
Camlr' .e, sticks to the vernaculs 





out, a: or the first time the names are pr 
ed as they were borne by their owners This 
reform is noteworthy as happening in the year 
when it is proposed to cut down the College 
term by one-fourth, in final breach with the 
domination of the classics, the excessive study 


of which we may fairly estimate to have in 





volved the loss of a year. Another significant 
change is the abandonment of the use of italics 
to denote the clergy among the craduate 
bachelors of arts, This time-honored practice 
scemed in deference to the college motte, 
“Christo et Eccles ve,” which ts still retained 
on the seal, but henceforth with a very broad 


interpretation. Improvement is also visible in 





the more elegant typography 

Harvard's great genealogist, Mr. Henry | 
Waters, has, in the London Afh t f June 
14, an elaborate defence of his Washington 
pedigree, which has been more plentifully than 
Wisely impeached across the water 

In the Syracuse Academy for June, Mr 
Henry L. Coar has a paper, ‘S When and How 
Geometry Should be Taught,” which is one 
more symptom of a drift of opinion in the 
right direction. Those who hold that the stu 
dy of geometry is postponed too long, and 
should be, in the elements at least, a part of 
primary education, in conjunction with arith 
metic and in advance of algebra, will read Mr. 
Coar’s paper with interest. 


— The July Atiantic has a list of articles of 
very even strength and interest. Mr. Cook's 
study of the character and career of Richard 
Henry Lee brings forward one of the most 
brilliant and effective figures of the Rewolu 
tion, whose fame has hardly proved equal to 
his services. Chance deprived him of the honor 
of drafting the Declaration of Independence, 
and no other single occasion arose by which he 
might have been identified with a great histori- 
cal moment, for his work of incorporating a 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution by the first 
amendments does not stand out as a conspicu 
ous personal action. The oratory of Patrick 
Henry has eclipsed his own in the tradition of 
the country ; and yet, whether as orator or 
statesman, or as a practical worker in Govern- 
ment business, he seems to have deserved more 
than he has received in the regard of history. 
His affinity with Sam Adams is remarked upon 
in this article, and his democratic principles in 
opposition to the aristocratic temperament of 
Virginia are strongly emphasized, from the mo- 
ment of bis maiden speech against slavery, to 
the latter days when he wished to emigrate to 
Massachusetts in order to live in a social order 
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consonant with his convictions. His life illus- 
trates the accidental nature of posthumous 
fame, and its frequent dependence upon events 
more than on persons, Prof. Hart contributes 
a timely and very thorough article upon the 
present condition of athletics in colleges, and 
explains the growth of the joint control of 
sports at Harvard by the Faculty, graduates, 
and students; he takes a conservative and rea- 
sonable view. Prof. Carpenter writes with 
interest of the literary language of Norway. 
Prof. Shaler suggests an association for the 
systematic study of the negro in America, Mr. 
Merwin continues his papers upon horses, with 
a spirited account of Fire-horses, in which are 
several anecdotes of equine habits and charac- 
ter. No reader of this number of the Atlantic 
should overlook the exceptionally fine verses 
on Wendell Phillips by a namesake. 


—Scribner’s contains a curious piece of se- 
cret history in Dr. George Howe’s nerrative 
of the voyage of the last slave-ship. He ship- 
ped suddenly and unthinkingly, it would seem, 
as a doctor on board a ship which was to carry 
a cargo of emancipated slaves to Liberia, and 
only when on the open sea discovered that he 
was on a slaver, which had taken this cargo in 
order to get to the coast of Africa unsuspected, 
There was a scheme on the part of the captain 
to take the negroes they had and sell them, but 
this was not concurred in by the Spaniards in 
charge, and the ship went to its destination 
only to tind that it was to be strictly watched. 
The doctor, who was just out of college, stayed 
with the ship, partly by accident and partly 
in a spirit of adventure, and landed on the 
Congo Coast, obtaining glimpses of the river 
and the tribes, At last, the cruisers being 
eluded, he saw the ship loaded with the slaves 
just in time to escape the Vixen, which had 
got within range but could not equal the 
speed of the vessel. They then sailed for an 
island south of Cuba, transferred the cargo to 
schooners, burned the ship, made Trinidad 
with the slaves concealed under the hatches, 
lay a night and a day in the harbor unsearch- 
ed, and landed the slaves the night following, 
getting them into the interior and distributed 
among the planters in a very short space of 
time. Finally, the Americans got passports 
by a clever trick, and returned to New Or- 
leans. The story is well told, and is an inte- 
resting account of the way the slave trade was 
managed, and of its necessary hardships even 
when, as in this case, the officers took better 
than ordinary care of the slaves. Other arti- 
cles are upon the ‘Suburban House,” ** Surf 
and Surf-Bathing,” and ‘* The Rights of the 
Citizen to His Own Reputation.” The peem 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘ The House of 
Tembinoka,” is of amazing badness. 


— Harper's continues the adventures of Tar- 
tarin, and follows them up with a sketch of the 
doings of Jonathan Wild. Travel is represented 
by a paper upon Baltic Russia, and cognate ar- 
ticles are upon the widely differing types of so- 
ciety in Texas (a very picturesque subject) and 
in Oxford, where the changes occasioned by 
permitting Fellows to marry, by the education 
of women, and in general by the Londonizing 
of the old academic régime, have been very 
marked. A paper of a sort not often to be 
found in this magazine is a literary study of 
Giosué Carducci, whose reputation in his own 
country entitles him to the attention of 
foreigners, as a poet illustrating with some 
originality and force a modern literary move 
ment. The author of the article seems to oscil- 
late between admiration for the poet and 
doubt of the sufficiency of the philosophy in- 
corporated in his verse; but he does his 





best to make Carducci understood. The 
difficulty of the case may be _ indicated 
by the fact that at the outset the critic 
has to raise the question whether Christiani- 
ty is not something superimposed on the 
Italians and radically in conflict with their 
race-nature, which in the end may throw it off 
as a mere incident in the centuries of history. 
At all events he can point to a perpetually re- 
curring revolt in Italy of the pagan spirit of 
adoration of this world’s beauty and devotion 
to the joy of the senses, and he finds it renewed 
in ‘*the Hellenic reaction,” as he calls it, de- 
noted by Carducci’s verse. The philosophy of 
history, however, may be left to take care of 
itself, and the reader may attend to the trans- 
lations, often excellent, from the whole range 
of Carducci, among them the notorious ‘‘ Hymn 
to Satan.” At the conclusion, the critic re- 
marks upon the influence of court favor upon 
the poet, and also sufficiently expresses his own 
judgment that the pagan spirit, even in its 
ethical and esthetic forms, does not compre- 
hend enough of modern life to be equal to hu- 
manity. So, at least, we understand him. The 
paper is as conscientious as it is scholarly, and 
opens a refreshingly new subject. 


—The Century contains an attractive colonial 
paper, by Edward Eggleston, upon Nathaniel 
Bacon, the Virginian adventurer who led the 
popular discontent and finally open rebellion 
directed against Governor Berkeley in 1676. 
The conditions of the time are graphically set 
forth, but the character of Bacon is the life of 
thearticle. His control of his men, his energy, 
the romantic words and the dramatic scenes 
that have come down to us, and his pathetic 
end, contribute to build up the ideal of the 
English adventurer, which we associate rather 
with the preceding generation. The present is 
the fuilest account which has been given of 
him, and abounds in that picturesqueness 
which is not too common a quality of our 
early history. The principal paper in this 
number, however, is upon the theory of the 
Single Tax on Land Values, and is made up of 
a destructive criticism by Mr. Atkinson, a sar- 
castic reply by Mr. George, and a brief re- 
joinder by the first debater. Unlike most 
‘*modern symposiums,” this presents many 
elements of a real discussion. Each inti- 
mates, and here and there directly states, that 
his opponent is, as a matter of fact, ignorant 
of what he is talking about, and there is no 
disposition on either side to suggest fallibility 
in the view held by it. Mr. Atkinson tends 
naturally rather to statistics, and Mr. George 
to philanthropic eloquence, and each depre- 
cates the other’s peculiarity in this regard. 
To the impartial spectator, the most obvious 
thing in the discussion is that there are two 
points of view and a debatable land between, 
where some discoveries may yet be made, The 
question is too large for the space given, and 
the treatment of it is no more than an open- 
ing skirmish. The most good it can do is to 
suggest the large issues involved in these ques- 
tions, and to emphasize those conclusions, in 
respect to a reform of present taxation, in 
which both contestants agree. 


—The ninth number of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folk-Lore (April-June) opens with two 
articles which will attract especial attention 
from anthropologists, The first of these pa- 
pers, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A., 
contains an abstract of that part of the great 
creation and migration legend of the Navajos 
which gives an account of the origin and ac- 
cession of the several gentes. The legend de- 
clares a period of seven lives of old men, or 
from 500 to 700 years, to have elapsed since the 





creation of the pair forming the nuclear gens 
of the present composite Navajo nation ; dur- 
ing the subsequent history of the tribe, it is 
described as continually incorporating with 
itself additions from many quarters, forming 
new gentes. Among these, for example, after 
the arrival of the Spaniards, are said to have 
been the descendants of a Mexican captive, 
constituting a gens which received the name of 
People of the White Stranger. The writer be- 
lieves these gentes to have been in the first in- 
stance only local exogamous groups, no man 
being allowed to marry in his own village. He 
remarks that among the Navajos both mother- 
right and father-right exists, and that descent 
in both lines seems to be recognized as deter- 
mining consanguinity. 


—In another paper, intended to accompany 
that of Dr. Matthews, Capt. John G. Bourke, 
U. 8S. A., discusses the Gentile Organization of 
the Apaches of Arizona. He gives lists of 
Apache gentes, adding those of the Mcquis, of 
Zufii and other pueblos, Examining the ori- 
gin of the nomenclature, he shows the small 
number of anima) titles included, while he ob- 
serves that in the list of Dr. Matthews there is 
not a single such title out of more than fifty 
gentes. He concludes that the entire nomen- 
clature of the Apache and Navajo gentile sys- 
tems is topographical, and inclines to think 
that animal totemic designations may have 
been developed out of names at first local; for 
example, @ people living near the Wolf Spring, 
and called after their dwelling-place, with 
natural taste for the marvellous, may have 
gloried in their association with the animal 
and in the distinction which they might de- 
rive from tracing their paternity to this 
source, ‘' Primitive man,” he remarks, ‘* both- 
ered himself very little about his ancestry. 
He gathered into little bands, and formed 
little ccmmunities for tbe great purpose of 
protection against human and animal ene- 
mies.” In respect to the effects attributed to 
totemic belief, he doubts the connection of ta- 
bus respecting food with gentile titles, and 
thinks that observers have often confounded 
ceremonial fasts with general prohibitions. 
The effect of these articles, both as tending to 
overthrow a widely accepted theory of gentile 
origin and as militating against the recent ex- 
tension of the doctrine of totemism as a ready 
explanation for the phenomena of primitive 
religion, will lead to an animated discussion, 
and cause a closer investigation of the gentile 
system of other tribes than these systems have 
hitherto received. 


— The selection by the Senior Class of Har- 
vard College of a colored class-day orator 
last autumn aroused much interest, which only 
seemed to increase as the time for the test of 
his mettle approached. In the meantime the 
commencement programme also bore the name 
of a black man, who had won his place on it 
by scholarship; and that both class day and 
ccmmencement were this year more largely 
attended than for years past, was not a little 
due to public curiosity as to the real merit 
of the two speakers, The class orator, Cle- 
ment Garnett Morgan, was the first to be 
tried. He had previously won a first Boyls 
ton prize for declamation, but otherwise had 
been little known in college. His very black, 
but not unpleasing face, looked singularly well 
under the Oxford cap of the day, and his 
scholar’s robe lent a dignity to his naturally 
easy pose. He spoke to a critical, but very 
favorable audience, and received such applause 
at the beginning and end as very few class 
speakers ever win, This may have accounted 
for his embarrassment; for his evident nervous- 
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ness took away from his usual robust delivery, 
and his diminished voice was heard with diffi- 
culty in the remoter parts of the hall. The 
matter of his address was indifferent—no better 
and no worse than the conventional valedic- 
tory class oration. 


— The commencement orator, on the other 
hand, achieved a distinct triumph. He had 
been twice a Boylston prize winner, but othber- 
wise was no better known than Morgan. But 
whereas the latter’s commonplaces were offset 
by the wit of two unusually bright men, the 
feeble and mediocre character of the other 
commencement parts served but as a foil to 
show off the striking quality of the colored 
man’s, The scene, too, was more dramatic on 
commencement than on class day. Sanders 
Theatre was unusually crowded—largely on ac- 
count of Mrs. Cleveland’s presence ; and the 
number of distinguished faces on the plat- 
form was also greater than common. When 
the name of William Edward Burghardt Du 
Bois was called, and a slender, intellectual- 
looking mulatto ascended the platform and 
made his bow to the President of the Universi- 
ty, the Governor of Massachusetts, the Bishop 
of New York, and a hundred other notables, 
the applause burst out heartily, as if in recog- 
nition of the strange significance of his ap 
pearance there. His theme, ‘* Jefferson Davis 
as a Representative of Civilization,” heighten- 
ed this significance. Du Bois not only far ex- 
celled Morgan in mere delivery, but handled 
his difficult and hazardous subject with ab- 
solute good taste, great moderation, and al- 
most contemptuous fairness. He dwelt Jargely 
upon Davis’s intellectual strength, personal 
courage, and private integrity, and passed over 
altogether those arrogant traits which made 
him enemies even in his own camp. In con- 
trast to this strong man, this Teutonic type, as 
he called it, he then set up the patient, trustful, 
submissive African as e type of citizen the 
world would some day honor. For the mo- 
ment the audience showed itself ready to 
honor this type as displayed in the orator. 


THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 
Two Years in the French West Indies. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. Harper & Brothers, 189. 


Not long ago an American newspaper, pub- 
lished in the interests of the commercial 
classes, alluded to the West Indian Islands as 
“ a dumping ground for the refuse dairy pro- 
duce of the United States.” The Caribbee 
Islands are not, however, without other uses to 
the world at large. Since regular steam com- 
munication has been established between them 
and North America, numbers of Americans 
have taken a run down the islands—some with 
return tickets, while others, in want of change 
of climate or of scene, have dwelt awhile in 
those sunny lands. One of the results of this 
coming and going of Americans has been the 
publication, in newspapers, in periodicals, and 
in books, of descriptions of these newly dis- 
covered holiday resorts. Of these productions 
of our travelled thanes, the one which bas 
hitherto proved the most popular, and which 
has found great favor with West Indians 
themselves, is that entitled ‘ Down the Islands,’ 
a cheery, breezy volume, in which the author 
writes of his trip as if he thoroughly enjoyed 
it. And now comes Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, with 
his delightful account of his ‘Two Years in 
the French West Indies.’ 

In the summer of 1887, Mr. Hearn started on 
a trip to the tropics. Apparently he went 
only for an outing. But, landing at the French 
island of Martinique, it so fascinated him that, 





after running down the islands, and proceeding 
to British Guiana, he returned to the Pays des 
Revenants, as he tells us Martinique is histori- 
cally called, for a stay of ‘‘some months.” 
He remained there for two years. Besides 
Martinique, the French own the West Indian 
islands of Guadeloupe and St. Bartholomew. 
They are also possessed of a portion of Guiana 
on the main, the name of a district in which, 
Cayenne, is well known for the pungency of its 
prepared pepper, and as a hot corner for con- 
victs and récidivistes. Mr. Hearn’s book deals 
almost wholly with the colony of Martinique, 
which is, indeed, the principal possession of 
the French in those parta. 

Mr. Hearn rightly disclaims importance for 
his introductory chapter, to which he has given 
the title of ‘‘A Midsummer Trip to the 
Tropics.” As a passenger on board of a mer- 
chant steamer which put into ports for a few 
hours at a time, or at most for a couple. of 
days, to take in or to discharge cargo, what op- 
portunities did he have for observing the inner 
life of the peoples of the various colonies! As 
it is, he has ventured to generalize upon “ the 
visual and emotional impressions” of the mo- 
ment. Thus, the notoriously rough boatmen 
and ‘longshoremen of Bridgetown, Barbados, 
are taken as specimens of the Barbadian-Afri- 
can generally, and are then compared, with 
disadvantage, to the African of the French 
islands. By the way, Mr. Hearn credits the 
Barbadian blacks with speaking ‘* excellent 
English.” He says they speak English ‘* with 
a strong Old Country accent.” Their English 
neighbors in the adjacent islands say that 
Barbadians speak with an unmistakable Ame- 
rican twang. It is not far from the truth to 
say that Barbadians speak English in an Old 
English way. They illustrate in their into 
nation of language the principle of survival, 
which in like manner may be identified on a 
market-day in an English country town. How 
is it, though, that Mr. Hearn does not notice 
the fact that George Washington spent some 
weeks in Barbados, when he visited it with his 
elder brother Lawrence, on account of the lat- 
ter’s ill health? Are there no records in the 
island of the Beefsteak Club to which the Fa 
ther of his Country had admission during his 
stay, or must we content ourselves with the 
bare record of the fact as given by Sparks ? 

Again, is there nothing in the island to throw 
light upon the visit paid to it, in ISIS. for his 
health’s sake, by Light Horse Harry? Must 
we remain content with the paragraph in one 
of the old Barbados papers, which noted the 
landing there on the 21st of June, 1515, of Maj.- 
Gen. Henry Lee? Similarly of the other colo- 
nies. Facts are wanting to illustrate the years 
of the youth of Alexander Hamilton in his 
island home, Nevis, and in Santa Cruz and 
St. Kitts We want fresh details of Law- 
rence’s fight in the Hornet with the British 
vessel of war Peacock off the coast of Guiana, 
Mr. Hearn tells us how Semmes escaped with 
the Alabama from Paimer in the Tuscarora, 
in the waters of Martinique, but he wholly 
omits mention of the fact that Semmes, in the 
Sumter, bad before that evaded capture by 
Wilkes in the Vanderbilt, in those same waters. 
It would be well if our travellers took more 
note of the old associations bet ween the British 
possessions in the Caribbean Sea and the great 
Republic, as numbers of families nuw rooted in 
the United States have sprung from fore 
fathers who originally emigrated to Barbados 
and to others of the old English West Indian 
Islands 

In‘Two Years in the French West Indies’ 
we have a study of life in a French tropical 
colony. Nature, also, is depicted for us in all 





her gorgeousness by the glowing pen of Mr. 
Hearn. He has caught the brilliance of tropi- 
eal coloring and has impressed its hues upon 
his own pages. The chapters in which he 
paints for us the scenery of Martinique are the 
most successful attempt yet made to give word 
pictures of Nature arrayed in the luxuriance 
of tropical splendor. At the same time we 
have, with all the freshness of lifelike portrait- 
ure, a succession of vignettes of the work-a- 
day life of the laboring classes of Martinique. 
Mr. Hearn writes in full sympathy with these 
dusky toilers, and upon his narrative he en 
grafts incidents which are often deeply pathe 
tic. These he relates with dramatic shil In 
the French West Indies, as in the Hritish colo 
nies of Trinidad, Grenada, St. Lucia, and 
Dominica, the laboring classes speak a patois 
of the French language. So admirably bas 
Mr. Hearn rendered his frequent quotations 
from this patois that we hardly think we do 
him an Injustice in suggesting that, in the ren 
dering, he may have received some assistance 
from his friend M. Leopold Arnorx, notary of 
St. Pierre, Martinique, to whom he has in fond 
terms dedicated his book 

Mr. Hearn is nothing if not wsthetical, His 
literary vice is in his sometimes letting the 


wsthetic sense run away with him. Life is too 
short for us to attempt to specify the quite too 
confusing varieties of blue that the author has 
noted in sea and sky. The differentiation « 


tints among the * fruit-colored populations” is 


overdone. Then bow prodigious is the “tail 
of some unutterable bird’ The streets of 
St. Pierre are ‘‘ lemon-tinted.” The red limbs 


of the women carriers, locaily called porteses, 
take in the changing glow an “impossible 
tint.” Of colored bovs bathing, we are told 
that their ‘ flesh does not look lke flesh, but 
like fruit pulp"! All whic 
wsthetical description of the intensely educated 


h reminds us of the 
lower limbs of that eminent tragedian, Mr. 
Irving: “His right leg is limpid and utter; 
his left leg is a poem.” While, however, the 
ordinary understanding reeis in attempting to 
rise to the heights of our author's wsthetical 
furor, the book abounds with the charm 
of true poetical description Phere is ‘‘ an 
“‘indeseribable caress in it,” as Mr. Hearn 
himself says of the tropical breeze. If we 
bave a fault to find, it is that there is not more 
of the book. Why has Mr. Hearn confined bis 
studies to the life of the laboring classes? How 
delightful it would have been to have bad 
some word-pictures of the life of the creole 
whites, whose power is passing away. Then, 
too, something fresh might have been gleaned 
about the risen and rising among the colored 
people. When the latter can supply members 
to the Chamber of Deputies in Paris—notably 
such a capable man as M. Vielle-Réache, a 
Deputy from Guadeloupe—there must surely 
be » mething to tell of the class whence they 
sprang. It is of this class that the outside 
world most needs to have correct information. 
Their white fellow-colonists will not, in many 
cases, get to know thera, and hence are but too 
prone to misunderstand, to misjudge, and to 


misrepresent them. As, however, the men of © 


color must year by year come more and more 
to the front, we hope that some of our travel- 
lers will yet discover that the whites and the 
laboring classes do not represent all the social 
forces in those colonies. 

Those who know the West Indies, and those 
who wish to learn about the West Indies, will 
alike take pleasure in reading Mr. Hearn’s 
book. He not only tells of the present, but 
gives glimpses of the past. A very pleasant 
account is that of Father Labat, both priest 
and planter, whose ‘ Voyage to the West In- 
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dies’ is such a mine for those who write about 
the archipelago. Old Father Dutertre, too, 
has honorable mention. The description given 
in the chapter with the title ‘‘ La Vérette,” of 
life in St. Pierre in 1887 and 1888, when small- 
pox was playing havoc among the inhabitants, 
is a literary triumph. All, however, of Mr. 
Hearn’s other pictures in words are done to 
the life, 


Pure Logic, and Other Minor Works. By W. 
Stanley Jevons. Edited by Robert Adam- 
sou and Harriet A. Jevons, Macmillan & 
Co. 1890, 

THOUGH called Minor, these are scientifically 
Jevons’s most important writings. As when 
they first appeared, they impress us by their 
clearness of thought, but not with any great 
power. The first piece, ‘‘ Pure Logic,” fol- 
lowed by four years De Morgan’s ‘‘ Syllabus of 
Logic,” a dynamically luminous and perfect 
presentation of an idea, In comparison with 
that, Jevons’s work seemed, and still seems, 
feeble enough. Its leading idea amounts to 
saying that existence can be asserted indirect- 
ly by denying the existence of something else. 
But among errors thick as autumn leaves in 
Vallambrosa, the tract contains a valuable 
suggestion, a certain modification of Boole’s 
use of the symbol +- in logic. This idea, di- 
rectly suggested by De Morgan’s work, soon 
presented itself independently to half-a-dozen 
writers. But Jevons was first in the field, and 
the idea has come tostay. Mr. Venn is alone 
in his dissent. 

The substance of the second piece in this 
volume, the ‘‘ Substitution of Similars,” is in 
its title, Cicero had a wart on his nose; so 
Burke would be expected to have something 
like it. Thisis Mill’s inference from particu- 
lars to particulars. As a matter of psychology, 
it is true the one statement suggests the other, 
but logical connection between them is wholly 
wanting. The substitution of similars might 
well be taken as the grand formula of bad 
reasoning, 

Both these tracts warmiy advocate the quan- 
tification of the predicate—that it is preferable 
in forma! logic to take A=-B as the fundamen- 
tal form of proposition rather than “If A, then 
b,” or ‘A belongs among the Bs,” The ques- 
tion is not so important as Jevons thought it 
to be; but we give his three arguments with 
refutations, First, he says the copula of identi- 
ty is logically simpler than the copula of inclu- 
sion. Not so, for the statement that ‘ man= 
rational animal” is equivalent to a compound 
of two propositions with the copula of inclu- 
sion, namely, ‘‘If anything is a man, it is a 
rational animal,” and ‘‘ If anything isa ration- 
al animal, it is a man.” True, Jevons replies 
that these propositions can be written with a 
copula of identity, A AB, But A and B are 
not symmetrically situated here. They are not 
simply joined by a sign of equality. Second, 
Jevons says that logic takes a more unitary de- 
velopment with the proposition of identity 
than with that of inclusion. He thinks his doc- 
trines of not quantified logic and the substitu- 
tion of similars call for this copula, but this 
is quite anerror, And then an inference sup- 
poses that if the premises are true, the conclu- 
sion istrue. The relation of premises to con- 
clusion is thus just that of the terms of the 
proposition of inclusion. Thus the illative 
“ergo” is really a copula cf inclusion. Why 
haveany other ? Third, Jevons holds the propo- 
sition of identity to be the more natural. But, 
psychologically, propositions spring from esso- 
ciation. The subjeet suggests the predicate. 
Now the Lif cylty of agying the words of eny 





familiar thing backwards shows that the sug- 
gesting and suggested cannot immediately 
change places, 

The third piece in the volume describes 
Jevons’s logical machine, in every respect in- 
ferior to that of Prof. Allan Marquand, and 
adequate only to inferences of childish simpli- 
city. The bigher kinds of reasoning concern- 
ing relative terms cannot (as far as we can yet 
see) be performed mechanically. 

The fourth paper advocates the treatment of 
logic by means of arithmetic—without pre- 
vious logical analysis of the conception of 
number, which would call for the logic of re 
latives. To exhibit the power of his method, 
Jevons shows that it draws at once such a dif- 
ficult conclusion as this: ‘* For every man in 
the house, there is a person who is aged; some 
of the men are not aged. It follows, that some 
of the persons in the house are not men.” Un- 
fortunately, this is an exhibition not of the 
power of the method, but of its imbecility, 
since the reasoning is not goed. For if we 
substitute for ‘* person,” even number, for 
‘*man,” whole number; for ‘‘ aged,” double 
of an integer, we get this wonderful reasoning: 
‘Every whole number has its double ; some 
whole numbers are not doubles of integers, 
Hence, some even numbers are not whole num- 
bers.” 

The remainder of the book is taken up with 
Jevons’s articles against Mill, which were in- 
terrupted by his death. The first relates to 
Mill’s theory of mathematical reasoning, which 
in its main features is correct, The only de- 
fect which Jevons brings out is, that no satis- 
factory mode of proving the approximate truth 
of the geometrical axioms is indicated. But 
this is a question of physical, not of mathemati- 
cal, reasoning. The second criticism, relating 
to resemblance, seems due to Jevons’s not seiz- 
ing the distinction between a definite attribute, 
which is a resemblance between its subjects, 
and Resemblance in general, as a relation be- 
tween attributes. The third paper concerns 
Mill’s theory of induction, That theory may 
be stated as follows: When we remark that a 
good many things of a certain kind have a cer- 
tain character, and that no such things are 
found to want it, we find ourselves disposed .to 
believe that all the things of that kind have 
that character. Though we are unable, at first, 
to defend this inference, we are none the less 
under the dominion of the tendency so to infer. 
Later, we come to the conclusion that certain 
orders of qualities (such as location) are very 
variable even in things which otherwise are 
closely similar, others (as color) are gene- 
rally common to narrow classes, others 
again (as growth) to very wide classes, 
There are, in short, many uniformities 
in nature; and we come to believe that 
there is a general and strict uniformity. By 
making use of these considerations sccord- 
ing to four certain methods, we are able to 
distinguish some inductions as greatly pre- 
ferable to others, Now, if it be really true 
that there is a strict uniformity in nature, the 
fact that inductive inference leads to the truth 
receives a complete explanation. We believe 
in our inferences, because we are irresistibly 
led to do so; and this theory sbows why they 
come out true sooften, Such is Mill’s doctrine. 
It misses the essential and dwells on secondary 
features of scientific inference ; but it is an 
intelligible doctrine, not open to the charge 
of paltering inconsistency which Mr. Jevons 
brings against it. 

No doubt there is a good deal of truth in 
Jevons's criticism of Mill, who was a sagacious 
but not a very glose thinker, and whose style, 
very perspienas for him why reads rapidly, 





is almost impenetrably obscure to him who in- 
quires more narrowly into its meaning. But 
Mill’s examination of Hamilton has a logical 
penetration and force which we look forin vain 
in Jevons’s articles on Mill, 





When We Were Boys: A Novel. By William 

O’Brien, M.P. Longmans, Green & Co. 
THERE are few more striking personalities 
in British politics than William O’Brien. Ten 
years ago, an unknown writer on the Dublin 
daily press; then sent abroad for his health and 
corresponding on Egyptian affairs ; returning 
to throw himself into the Land League agita- 
tion, and be ircarcerated with Mr. Parnell in 
Kilmainbam (being separated from a dying 
mother, to whom he was tenderly attached) ; 
the editor of United Ireland ; above all other 
members of the Irish Parliamentary party, the 
darling of the Irish people, perhaps the most 
hated by Mr. Balfour; a lion in the face of im- 
prisonment and opposition, a very lamb in 
private intercourse; just married to Miss Raf- 
falovitch, a French writer, an beiress, who, 
apparently for his sake, has joined the Catholic 
Church—he has now given us this novel. It 
was written during bis last imprisonment, and 
is dedicated ‘‘To John Dillon, in memory of 
anxious years and glorious hopes,” The scenes 
are laid in Ireland in the Fenian times of from 
twenty to twenty-five years ago. It is in the 
main a history of young Ken Rohan, from the 
day when he leaves his mother’s side for school, 
until, sentence of death having been remitted, 
he is, as ‘‘convict 575,” condemned to penal 
servitude for life, on account of participation 
in the Fenian movement—“ and with this we 
reach what we at first suppose to be, but which 
we are assured is NOT THE END.” 

‘* Within our own generation, innumerable 
Irish hearts as young and lightsome as Ken 
Rohan’s have been quenched in penal servi- 
tude, and innumerable Irish mothers, sweet- 
hearts, and sisters have wept at the prison 
gates, An Irish novelist, if he loved bis youths 
or maidens, had only to make them die or 
suffer. The writer’s besetting difficulty through- 
out was how to soften for strangers’ ears those 
minor chords of sorrow which haunt Irish life 
like night winds sighing through one of our 
ruined shrines.” 

The 550 closely printed pages, with their re- 
dundancy of adjectives and proper names, and 
similes, and italicised words in French, Italian, 
Uerman, and Irish, will not be generally attrac- 
tive. The style is often careless, and there are 
many sins against good taste and defects of 
diction and construction. The chief characters 
are ucreal, the action frequently unnatural. 
To the Irish reader it is redeemed as a novel by 
the remarkable reality and naturalness of the 
distinctively Irish characters portrayed, their 
conversation and ideas being true to the life. 
Doubtless many casual and busy readers will 
lay aside the book with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, Those, on the other hand,who have suf- 
ficient interest in Irish affairs, sufticient desire 
to understand Irish feeling and the springs of 
Irish thought, will have their reward in read- 
ing it. We know few works of a similar cha- 
racter throwing so much light on the subject. 
It is eminently fair-minded, Irish faults are 
portrayed as clearly as Irish virtues, Its pe- 
rusal would be a good antidote to those who 
dread Papal aggression in Ireland, Catholi- 
cism is presented in its best and most spiritual 
aspects, while its political pretensions are free- 
ly reprobated. The author often recurs to and 
dwells upon the law of love: 

‘“*Do you suppose you would find a buiman 
heart anywhere—in a cabin or in @ prison— 
that was not made for sunshige aé well as 
yours or mine, if you could cnly release it from 
its dungeon of sulfering and unkind pease ?” 
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‘“* How much happier a world it might be if 
people would only do as much for kindness as 
they do for love, and how many a million love- 
less hearts would be the brighter !” 

**One like you is never done with love until 
he is done with life. When you have done 
adoring young women, you will find old ones 
more adorable, and when the old ones disap- 
pear, you will find children the most adorable 
of all.” 

The general unpunctuality in Ireland is thus 
lightly touched off: 

“If this British Empire was advertised to 
burst up spontaneous at an hour and place 
named in the bills, provided the Irish people 
was punctual on time just for that one auspi- 
cious occasion, darned but you'd have Mick 
and Paddy mounching along half an hour too 
late, hoping they badn’t kep’ anybody wait- 
ing.” 

And we read of “that first treasure of hap- 
piness and fatal disqualification for successful 
ambition— an easy temper.” 

The Irish-American is one of the best charac- 
ters in the book ; almost everything he says is 
good, The talk at the Gouganebarra pic-nic 
between him, the priest, and the clergyman 
contains some admirable passages, but they 
are too long for extract. The following are 
worth quoting as putting the Irish question in 
so many nutshells : 


‘* It is supposed to be vulgar for a man who 
lives by the country [[reland] to do anything 
but abuse it.” 

‘* English policy in Ireland has always pro- 
ceeded upon the principle of governing by 
bribing somebody—any body except the people 
to be governed.” 

‘* What is all lrish history but a pile of cof- 
fins of the young and brave!” 

“ Hearts break and homes crumble any way 
in Ireland. Two million of hearts were broken 
in this small island sinca you were of my age. 
ued Enough Irish lives have been thrown 
away in this generation to have purchased us 
a bundred Marathons or Bannockburns—and 
we have nothing to show for it but the famine 
pits of Skibbereen.” 

‘Sentiment and the round towers have out- 
lived twentv generations of Strongbows and 
Cromwells,” 

Again, the author speaks of ‘‘ those secretive 
peasants, over whose hides caution and dis- 
simulation had grown encrusted like the cuirass 
on the backs of palawozoic animals accustomed 
to be preyed upon.” There is true insight into 
life in this: ‘* Our lives pass in stumbling over 
the stocks and ston. of the prosaic mountains 
which glowed in the distance like mines of 
amethysts.” 

That fire, so dangerous to the British Em- 
pire, which, under the present system of gov- 
ernment, smoulders in so many Irish hearts, is 
often revealed to us by Mr. O’Brien, as in a 
conversation between Ken Rohan’s father and 
the priest over the lad’s Fenian proclivities: 

‘““We have grown old and of the peace, 
Myles—you because of the children and the 
mill, I because the Papal Legate in Dublin 
is an Italian monk in the garb of an Irish 
bishop; but if the French were in the bay again 
to night, with those 15,000 troops and the 1(0,- 
000 stand of arms, do you think Master Ken's 
heart would beat a little more wildly than 
yours or mine, in spite of mills or cardinals ¢ 

We doubt if this work will live as a novel; 
but there is so much feeling in it, so much life 
and truth and genuine Irish humor and poe- 
try, that, in spite of its numerous faults, it will! 
find a permanent place in many collections of 
books relating to Ireland. We ere glad that 
a page remains between what is “ NoT THE 
END” and the author’s last word: 

‘*Trishmen have discovered a saner resource 
than the wild weapons of boyish insurrection, 
and Englishmen a more glorious revenge than 
a handcuffed wrist and aconvict's brand. The 


issue between humanity and barbarisna—be- 
twreen love and hate—is even at this moment 


{rembling in the balance,* 





The 


Nation. 


We ought to add that the Messrs. Longman 
are the only authorized publishers of this novel 
in the United States, 





The Art of Authorship: Literary Reminis- 
cences, Methods Work, and Advice to 
Young Beginners. Personally contributed 
by leading authors of the day. Compiled 
and edited by George Bainton. D. Appleton 
& Co, 1800, 

Tue vanity of authors is proverbial, and their 

innocent unwariness is almost as well estab- 


of 


lished in common belief. We owe the present 
volume, in about equal measure, to these traits 
in the literary class. The editor is not known 
to us, but it is plain that he uses a honeyed pen 
in correspondence, and in reply to his tlatter- 
ing appeal an unusually large number of the 
elect have fallen into the snare with a crowd of 
minor authors and authoresses from twenty 
years of age to fourseore. It seems that the 
entire craft in England and America, with 
representatives from Germany and 
was invited to tell the ** young aspirant” how 
“to learn to and in particular to 
teach by example, confiding to the editor for 


France, 


write,” 
publication the history of how each “ learned 
to write” in his or her own case; and here we 
have the result made up of extracts from the 
letters received. There is, altogether, much 
agreement in the advice given. It appears that 
very many authors regard their ‘‘art” as, in 
one Way or another, a “gift,” which can be 
improved but never acquired; it is not only the 
poet, these aftirm, who is ‘‘ born, not made,” 
but the three-volume novelist likewise. 
also unite in the opinion that the 
pirant” should endeavor to make himself un- 
derstood, should use easy words, thort ones if 


Many 
“young as 


possible, and should be “ true to himself or her 
self.” 
which has a large majority in its favor is—‘ to 
write.” It pearly all 
learned what they know of the art in just that 
Another bit of advice, reiterated so of- 
ten that it must be of importance, is ‘to read 
good books.” A few put much stress on this, 
and ascribe much to it in their 
Thus, the Lord Bishop of Carlisle thinks his 
style is chiefly due to reading mathematics at 
Cambridge, Ernest Myers owes very much to 
the Greek classics, and “ Virgil did a great 
deal” for G. P, Lathrop. Mr. Lewis Morris, who 
remarks that he ‘‘ generally fails to satisfy 
bimself in prose and often in verse,” acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness for clearness to his ‘*ex- 
perience as a conveyancing counsel of long 
practice in drafting legal instruments,” 
and he seems to suggest that Robert Browning 
and George Meredith might have profited by 
Sir Edwin Arnold says that the 
good writer *‘never commits the fault of tau 
tology,” or ‘“‘employs redundant 
speaking, of course, with an eve to his own 
style); Sir M, Monier Williams advises ‘* ab- 


The method of learning ‘* how to write 
seems that actually 


way. 


OW cases, 


his example. 


ae 


epithets ” 


stemiousness in the use of adjectives ”; and Sir 
J. Fitz James Stephen confines himself to de 
nouncing with accustomed vigor ‘the misuse 
of pronouns,” Cuthbert Bede says you should 
cross your “t's.” There are over three hundred 
pages of these admirable counsels from distin- 
guished gentlemen and others, all tending to 
show that a common-schooi rhetoric is to be 
trusted, 

The well-meaning editor has not confined 
his extracts from the letters merely to the sub- 
ject in bard. He bas includeia good share of 
autobiography in the way of “confessions” 
Mr. J. A. Symonds, for exemple, tells of his 
college daye, Joba Bogle O'eilly and Lew 
Walle gira sane epiceo! ad ventere, end hera 








and there a female novelist contributes remi- 
niscences in a light and sparkling style. Marie 
disburdened her mind 


for utter- 


Corelli relates how she ** 


of certain thoughts that clamored 


ance,” and produced ‘A Romance of Two 
Worlds,’ the instant success cf which gave her 
to literature. She has studied * Hy mor and 
the classics, the best French, German, and 
Italian authors, together with all the finest 
works in the English language,” but as for 
hewspapers, which she ‘‘ detests,” “the mere 


news stated in the telegrams has always suf 


ticed for me.” Naturally, she does not write 
for money or reputation, having the former 
“without exertion,” and regarding the lattes 
as ‘Spot worth a pin’s point in the general 
economy of the universe and se shed ares 
that “art always frowns on those wl ire ¢ 
ready to barter ber for gold Lhere ts be 
more of her expertence (at © four and tw y 
but we give so much as an example of the prat 
tle (both masculine and feminine) that ¢ ‘ 
sionally glitters on the page. [ft relieves 1) 
Freeman's vehemence against t “ N 
him diffuse, or Julian Hawthorne's la t that 
he bas insufficient leisure and t ‘ t 
producing the best literature, and Pd uw 
cett’s regret that he ‘‘should be so il known 
amongst ber | England's} vast throngs of inte 


gent readers.” 


But quotation fails us in the effort to do ju 





tice to upwards of t®) authors who have told 
here the secret of success in literature and 
much else. One gleans much from the v 
umes besides wisdom. The number of writers 
who had no training whatever ts ably 
large—though few are so frank as Mra FE. I 
Linton, who declares that s s * alwavs ! 
ing out some new error of style or syntax of 
which | am habitually guilty l such dit! 
culties, it is clear, can be overcome, and alt 
gether the volume is encouraging t the 
** young aspirant,” whether | be educated of 
not, provided he has ** the gift” that amiors 
for words.” ‘The volume is, as w be Sener? 
very Various in matter, but one thing is con 
stant in it-—the good nature of the editor, who 
Was APT reciative of every style and of the 
eight-score authors who were willing to assist 
his laudable design of helping the “ young asp 
rant” by talking about themselves, 
idrentures in the Great Forest of Equatorial 
Africa and the Countr f the Dwarfs 
By Paul Du Chaillu. With map and illus- 
trations Abridged and popular edition, 
Harper & Brogj 18M. Pp. xviii, 476. Swo, 


Ir is now nearly thirty years since Mr. Du 
Chaillu published the first volume of his tra 
vels in western Africa, containing an account 
of the gorilla, the cannibals, and the dwarfs, 
It excited much interest at the time, as well 
as a lively controversy, now happily well-nigh 
forgotten, This and the succeeding volumes, 
relating to his second expedition to the same 
region of the Gaboon Rivers, 
have been condensed as above. 
always interesting and well told, but it bas 


now only an historical value, the territory in 


and Ogoway 


The story is 


question baving been since thoroughly ¢xplor 
ed by the Marquis de Comp ézne, O-kar Lenz, 
Savorgnan de Brazza, and many others. Con- 
sidering Du Chaillu’s age—he was not twenty- 
one when he started on his first expedition—his 
achievements were certainly remarkable and 
should give him a high rank among modern 
explorers. Though he did not penetrate much 
over 200 miles from the coast, yet he travelled 
nearly 10,000 miles on foot without any white 
compenicn. His colleetions consisted of 2,000 
bis s joclading many pew apecies, ang 2) 
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quadrupeds, of which 20 were new species, 
His description of the dwarfs whom he found 
in the forests of the Ogoway is so general that 
it is impossible to determine whether they have 
any race connection with the pygmies whom 
Stanley discovered in the great Aruwimi for- 
est. They were certainly much larger, for the 
tallest of seven of the Obongos whom Du 
Chaillu measured was 601¢ inches, and the 
shortest 5214 inches, the average height being 
slightly over 5534 inches, Of fifty dwarfs tap- 
tured by the Stanley expedition, only one 
reached the height of 54 inches, the others va- 
rying from 39 to 50 inches. In one important 
respect the two accounts agree, in stating that 
the larger natives tolerate the presence of the 
dwarfs because of their skill and usefulness in 
hunting and trapping birds and other game. 





Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. 
Comprising their Life and Work as Record- 
ed in their Diaries from 1812 to 1883, ete, 
Edited by Dr, L. Loewe, assisted by his Son, 
2 vols., 8vo, pp. xii, 389, x, 863. Chicago: 
Belford-Clarke Co. 1890, 


Sirk Moses MONTEFIORE occupied a unique 
position among his contemporaries, Connected 
by marriage with the richest family in the 
world, he acquired an independent fortune 
early in life, and for nearly half a century de- 
voted his restless energies to unremitting ef- 
forts at ameliorating the condition of bis race 
in all parts of the world. The secret of the 
great success which so frequently crowned his 
efforts is to be sought in his habit of promptly 
repairing to the spot where anything required 
to be done and doing it himself, instead of 
sending some one else to do it. Thus, he made 
seven separate voyages to Palestine on errands 
of mercy, the last of them in his ninety-first 
year. What is more, in 1882, when the anti- 
Jewish riots in Russia aroused the indignation 
of the civilized world, and a relief fund of over 
haif a million of dollars was raised in London, 
he offered, although ninety-eight years old, to 
journey to Russia to intercede with the Czar. In 
the course of the various missions he undertook 
he had interviews with nearly all the poten- 
tates of his time, and never failed of a favora- 
ble answer to his petitions for justice to his 
people. He was never discouraged or dis- 
mayed, and on more than one occasion pro- 
ceeded calmly on his way when more timid 
souls scented danger and counselled him to re- 
treat. The reports he made to the Emperor 
Nicholas in 1846 on the condition and character 
of the Jews in Russia disposed of many calum- 
nies in regard to their industrial status, showed 
that much of what was objectionable was the 
direct result of cruel and oppressive legisla- 
tion, and prevailed upon the Czar to suspend 
the ukase against the Jews. The numerous 
other concessions of liberty and legal equality 
which he obtained from the Sultans of Turkey 
and Morocco and from other monarchs are 
too well known to need recounting here. 

His sincere piety, and the great strictness 
with which he observed the minutest ritual 
and dietary regulations of his faith, give an 
additional peculiarity to his character, and re- 
mind one of similar traits in the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who was animated by the same 
philanthropic motives, and entertained so 
great an admiration for him whom he called 
*‘that grand old Hebrew patriarch,” that he 
suggested to Disraeli and, later, to Gladstone, 
the propriety of raising Sir Moses to the 
peerage. Not the Jeast interesting point in his 
life is its great length, as be presents one of 
the very few authenticated instances in modern 





times of an actual centenarian retaining all 
his faculties to the last day. 

Altogether, here was a man whose career was 
worthy of being commemorated, and afforded 
abundant material to furnish forth an interest- 
ing and instructive record. His memoir now 
given to the public does not, however, fulfil 
any reasonable expectations. While omitting 
various particulars which might have been 
useful in bringing the individuality of Sir 
Moses out in bolder relief, it is extended to an 
inordinate length by the insertion of many tri- 
vial details, which might be acceptable if men- 
tioned once, or even twice, but are repeated so 
often as to become intolerably tedious. The re- 
sult is, that what is really important is swamp- 
ed in a mass of dreary commonplace and 
misses its legitimate effect. Instead of digest- 
ing his materials and producing an organized 
book, the editor has simply pieced together 
scraps from the diaries which were placed at 
his disposal, and seems to have made no at- 
tempt at arranging them in any order except a 
chronological one, Of affording any litera- 
ry aid to the reader through the resulting 
maze, he appears to entertain only the most 
rudimentary ideas. Such a simpie expedient 
as printing the year at the top of the page or in 
the margin has not occurred to him. 

It is perhaps superfluous to add that the 
book has noindex. The illustrations are such 
as might have been passable a quarter ofa 
century ago. Whatthe American republishers 
mean by claiming copyright on the reverse of 
the title-page, is a mystery which we do not 
undertake to explain. 





The Supplices of A’schylus. Edited by T. G. 
Tucker, M.A., Professor of Classical Phi- 
lology in the University of Melbourne. Mac- 
millan & Co. 


From the opposite side of the world comes this 
elaborate and learned edition of the ‘‘ Sup- 
plices,” which the publishers present in one of 
those beautiful octavo volumes in whose prai-e 
we have several times had occasion to speak 
during the last two or three years, Within the 
memory of men still living and working, Mel- 
bourne was not. Now, Mr. Tucker, after enu- 
merating near the beginning of his preface the 
various sources from which he has drawn, says 
that they ‘practically place the antipodean 
student on an equality of equipment with the 
European.” He has only one complaint to 
make, one reason to ask for indulgence. That 
is contained in the closing sentence of his pre- 
face: ‘‘It is not so much that our literary 
stores and appliances are insufficient as that 
there is a want of that ready help and advice, 
and of that sympathy of pursuit, which the 
European student can enjoy so plentifully.” 
Of the thirty-two Greek tragedies that time 
has spared, the *‘ Supplices” of Aischylus has 
come down to us in the most woful condition. 
Of the four MSS. on which the text cf the 
drama is founded, one, the Mediceus, of the 
eleveuth century, is generally acknowledged 
to be very corrupt, while the other three, two 
of the tifteenth and one of the sixteenth centu- 
ry, are by most critics regarded merely as 
bad copies of the first. Hence almost, perhaps 
quite, every line of the play has been the sub- 
ject of conjectural emendation. In fact, a 
commentary on the ‘* Supplices” is necessarily 
occupied not so much with explaining the 
meaning of the text as with constructing a 
text which shall have a meaning. Mr. Tucker 
gives, on the average, on each page five lines 
of text, in what he supposes to have been its 
original form. Beneath this are critical notes 
in Latin, which contain the results of the la- 





bors of all the previous editors—Hermann, Din- 
dorf, Oberdick, Paley, and a long list of others; 
the remaining, and far the largest portion of 
the page, is occupied by his commentary in 
English. His critical notes also give the read- 
ing of the oldest MS, wherever it differs from 
his own, and of the other MSS, wherever they 
seemed worthy of notice. At the end is a lite- 
ral prose translation of his own text and an in 
dex to his notes, 

In his preface and introduction Prof. Tucker 
has stated very fully and illustrated by nume- 
rous examples the principles and rules which 
have guided him in his attempts to restore the 
text. He seems to have worked with the great- 
est care, diligence, and conscientiousness. But, 
after all, when we possess practically but one 
MS., and that contains many passages desti- 
tute alike of grammar, of metre, and of sense, 
however ingeniously an editor may ‘‘ emend” 
them into something answering all these re- 
quirements, an impartial reader cannot help 
feeling that he is a long way from being cer- 
tain that what the editor offers is what the 
author wrote; and whatever slight probability 
there may be that such is the case, that proba- 
bility becomes infinitesimally small when we 
find three or four different editors, equally 
learned and ingenious, each attaining the same 
end in a different way. But, all this apart, 
the ‘‘Supplices” still resembles many of the re- 
mains of Greek sculpture which, though bat- 
tered and mutilated, yet glow with beauty and 
grace. Prof. Tucker says (p. xviii) that 
vv. 604-688 are ‘‘the most beautiful lyric 
composition in Greek drama.” We should 
certainly prefer to refresh our recollection of 
some of the other masterpieces of Greek 
tragedy before giving assent to this assertion. 

We can notice but one more point. The date 
of the play is generally fixed at 461 or 462 B. Cc. 
Prof. Tucker places it thirty years earlier, in 
491 or 492 B. c., when /Eschylus was thirty- 
three years old. We have no room to state 
Prof. Tucker’s arguments or additional reasons 
of our own, but with his general conclusion 
that it is the earliest extant Greek drama we 
most unqualifiedly agree. On the whole, we 
think Prof. Tucker’s edition of the ‘‘ Supplices” 
the most useful at present attainable. That it 
is the handsomest there can be no doubt. 





The Prophet of Palmyra ; Mormonism review- 
ed and examined in the life, character, and 
career of its founder, from ‘‘ Cumorah Hill” 
to Carthage Jail and the Desert. Together 
with a Complete History of the Mormon Era 
in Illinois, and an exhaustive investigation 
of the ‘‘Spalding Manuscript” Theory of the 
Origin of the Book of Mormon, By Thomas 
Gregg. New York: John B, Alden. 12mo, 
pp. xv, 552. 

Tus seems to be an honest effort at compiling 

the history of the growth of Mormonism, and 

its progress in this country down to the estab- 
lishment of the Mormons in Utah. The writer 
isa citizen of Illinois, whose memory reaches 
the period of the heyday of prosperity at Nau- 
voo, and the murder of Joe Smith and his bro- 
ther by the mob at Carthage. His personal 
knowledge, however, is limited to the general 
public feeling in Illinois at the time, for he does 
not seem to have been a witness himself of any 
important events in the history. It can hardly 
be said that the book bears out the pretensions 
of the title-page, for it is not a complete or ex- 
haustive investigation of Mormon history or 
doctrine. It is rather a taking popular treat- 
ment of the story, and, in the matter of the 

Spalding manuscript, has some valuable ort- 

ginal evidence, For serious histerical pur- 
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and full investigation which the subject de- 


mands ; but perhaps it is more likely to suit | 
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the popular taste than if its grasp were strong- 
er or its research more exhaustive. 
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recommend to the young student so heartily.’’—s. W. 
Williston, Professor in Yale University. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
GINN & COMPANY. 


The Thirty-third Volume. Classics for Children, 
Heroic Ballads, with Poems of War 
and Patriotism. Edited with Notes, by D. H. 
Montgomery. 12mo. Pp, vili+%19. Boards, 40 
cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


A carefully chosen collection of sixty-eight of the 
most stirring and lospiring piecesin the Kuglish lan- 
guage, including such examples as Horatius, Virginia, 
‘The Heart of Bruce, Chevy -Chase, Battle-hymn of the 
Republic, The Loss of the Birkenhead, and Lowell’s 
Commemoration Ode. The good influence of litera- 
ture of this sort, especially onthe young, can hardly 
be overestimated. 


The Best Elizabethan Plays : The 


Jew of Malta, by Marlowe; The Alchemist, by Jon- 
son; Philaster, by Beaumont & Fletcher; The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, by Fletcher & Shakespeare; The 
Duchess of Malfi, by Webster, Edited by William 
Roscoe Thayer, author of **The Confessions of 
Hermes, and Otner Poems’’; ** Hesper: An Ameri- 
can Drama,” ete. i12mo. Cloth. i1+611 pp. 
$1.25. 

This collection furnishes not only the best specimen 
of the dramatic works of each of the five Elizabethan 
poets who rank next to Shakespeare, but also a general 
view of the development of the English Drama from its 
rise in Mariowe to its last strong expression in Web- 
ster. This volume appeals to the general reader who 
wishes to get, in small ———-. the best products of 
the Elizabethan Drama (exclusive of Shakespeare), and 
aiso to the students in academies or colleges, who are 
studying this most important period of Knglish Litera- 


ture. itis a work equally well adapted to the iibrary 
and to the class-room, 


Reference Handbook of English 
HISTORY for Readers, Students, and Teachers. 
by EK, H. GuRNEY. 12mo. Cloth. pp. 114. 75 
cents, 


This work ts intended as a constant companion and 
assistant to the reader or student of English history, 
affording him a rapid and easy method of placing his 
persons and dates before bim In accurate relationship 
to each other, and helping him to draw them out of 
the maze of confusion and contradiction in which we 
find them in nearly all our great histories, {t identi- 
fies every prominent man from the time of the Con- 
fessor to Victoria, giving the date of his death, to 
whom married, and the number and names of his 
children. 

It saves the reader hours of study, and makes his 
work a pleasure. 


College Series of Latin Authors. 
The Annals of Tacitus, Books 


1.—VI, Edited with Introauction, Notes, and In- 
dexes by the late William Francis Allen, Professor 
of History in the University of Wisconsin, 12mo. 
Cloth. Pp. xlil-+44é@. $1.50. Text Edition, 50 cents. 
The text is based upon that of Halm (Leipsic, 1882). 
In the commentary considerable prominence is given 
to the peculiarities of Tacitus’s style, and to the de- 
velopment of prose Latin since Cicero; but the dis- 
tinctive aim is to present a connected view of the char- 
acter and reign of Tiberius, and to trace the consti- 
tutional and administrative changes which took place 
under that Emperor. To make the view more com- 
—_ the lost portions of the fifth and sixth books 
iave been, Ina measure, supplied by extracts from 
Dio Cassius, Suetonius, and Juvenal. 


Wentworth’s School Algebra. A 


new book by the author of Wentworth’s Mathe- 
matical Series. 12mo. Half-leather. Pp. vi+-362, 
31,12, 

The work is written for high schools and academies, 
and is a thorough and practical treatment of the 
principles of Algebra upto and including the Bino- 
miai Theorem. 

A special feature Is the introductory chapter, which 
contains a statement, with proof, of the general laws 
of arithmetical numbers, which affords an oppor 
tunity of setting forth clearly the advantage of using 
letters to represent numbers, and so provides the best 
and most natural transition from Arithmetic to Alge- 
bra. This chapter also contains & full explanation of 
the meaning and advantage of negative numbers, and 
a proof that negative numbers are subject to the 
general lawsof mathematical numbers. 

The problems are tor the most part new—elther 
original or selected from recent examination papers— 
and are graded with the utmost care. 


Elements of Structural and Sys- 
TEMATIC BOTANY. For High Schools and Ele- 
mentary College Courses, By Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph.D., Professor of Botany in the In- 
diana University. Illustrated with numerous 
drawings from nature by the author. 12mo. 
Cloth. Pp. x + 253. $1.12. 

This work, based upon the results of the most recent 
and relable authorities, is designed to serve as both 
a laboratory guide and an outline of classification In 
the detailed and careful study of a number of the com 
moner types of the different groups of plants, with the 
ultimate object of giving the student some eos 
hension of the real aims of botanical science and its 
claims to be something more than the ‘‘analysis’’ of 
flowers. 

*The prices quoted are introductory.* 
Our Complete Catalogue mailed free on application, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 














With Fireand Sword. 





A new novel of great power and interest, 
now first translated from the Polish. 


fa8~° What is said of it: 

ft23" A Capital Story. THE ONLY MODERN RO- 
MANCE WITH WHICH IT CAN BE COMPARED 
FOR FIRE, SPRIGHTLINESS, RAPIDITY OF AC- 
TION, SWIFT CHANGES, AND ABSORBING INTE- 
REST 1S THE ‘ THREE MUSKETEERS’ OF Dv- 
Mas. [New York Tribune. 

[=3" A Great Novel. He exhibits the sus- 
tained power and sweep of narrative of 
Walter Scott, and the humor of Cervantes. 
A greater novelist than Tolstoi. (Phila, In- 
quirer. 

[3 Altogether uncommon, * * * one of 
the noblest works of historical romance ever 
written in any language, and it has been 
done into English by the hand of a master. 
{The Pilot. 

[a¥~ One of the most brilliant historical novels 
ever written. * * * Astory of chivalry, 
of heroism, of romance, and of devotion. 
(Christian Union. 


[3" A tremendous work in subject, size, and 
treatment. It is refreshing, in these days of 
pastels in prose and novels without inci- 
dent, to come upon one so full of life and 
vigor, where man, like Nature, is on a great 
and wide scale, and where the passions are 
as frank as they are fresh. [Providence 
Journal, 

tae" Abounds in all kinds of military ad- 
venture, and although less impressive than 
‘War and Peace,’ is more continuously bril- 
liant and readable, [Boston Post. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF POLAND 
AND RUSSIA. By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the original by Jeremiah 
Curtin. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 795 pages. 
$2.00. 





For sale by all dealers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of the price by the publishers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 Washington Street, Boston, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.’S 
Stationery 
Department. 


CORRECT STYLE3 IN THE ENGRAVING OF 


Wedding Invitations, 
Reception and Visiting Cards, 
AND IN 


MONOGRAM and 
INITIAL STAMPING. 


We have a new and pretty set of dies by which we 
can stamp any combination of initials, saving our cus- 
tomers the price of dies. 

Our assortment of FINE WRITING PAPER is very 
complete, and comprises the latest novelties. Special 
attention is asked to Dutton’s Koyal Linen Paper, 
which is unsurpassed by any paper in the market. 

We will mai! a sample box of DUTTON’S ROYAL 
LINEN, ONE QUIRE, STA) PED IN BRONZE, any com- 
bination, not exceeding four initials, WITH ENVE- 
LOPES, for 75 cents. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 
STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
jt West Twenty-third St., New York. 
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The Religious Spirit of the Times, 








Midnight Talks at the Club. 


Reporied by Amos K. FISKE. 16m9,-vei- 
lum cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


**Keen insight, clear discernment, strong con- 
victions, and distinct individuatity of thought. 
. . . Attractive to those who wish to be 
nourished through their intelligence rather than 
through their prejudices.’’—Christian Union. 


Signs of Promise. 


By Lyman ABBOTT, D.D. 12mo, English 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50, 


Unto the Uttermost. 


A Study of Redemptive Influences. By 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Spirit and Life. 
Thoughts for To-day. By Amory H. BRAD- 
FORD, D.D. 16mo, vellum cloth, $1.00, 


Living Questions. 
Siudies in Nature and Grace. By WARREN 
HATHAWAY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Plymouth Pulpit Sermons. 
Four volumes, September, 1873-September, 
1875, By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Crown 
8vo, 600 pp. each, garnet cloth, $1.50, 


** The ripest and best portion of his ministry.”’ 
—Lyman Abbott, in Christian Union. 


Evolution and Religion. 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. Part I., Theo- 
retical and Doctrinal; Part IJ., Practical 
and Vital. Paper, I.,50 cents; IT., $1.00; 
cloth (I, and IT.), $1.50. 


The Gospel Commentary. 


The Four Gospels Interwoven into a Single 
Narrative, accompanied by 2,400 Notes, 
Original and Selected from 342 Authors. 
By J, R. GILMORE and Lyman ABBOTT, D.D. 
New revised edition. 840 pp., cloth, red 
edges, $1.50. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 


NEW YORK. 


LONDON BOOKS. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


A. L. LUYSTER, 
Importer of Englishand Foreign Books, 


OFFERS A VERY 
LARGE AND CHOICE COLLECTION 


English Books 


In all departments of literature. 


Having a London Branch, we are enabled to of- 
fer our importations, less the various commis- 
sions and charges paid to agents by otker dealers, 
affording in this respect a favorable opportunity 
to American buyers. 








NOW READY: 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 


With prices annexed, of a large and valuable in- 
voice recently received, comprising every varie- 
ty of books, Catalogues mailed gratis on appli- 
cation. 


of Nassau Street, New York, 
10 Silver Street, London, Eng. 
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